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Art. I. Reports of Cafes determined in the feveral Courts of Wef- 
miniler Hall from 1746 to 1779. Taken and compiled by the 
Honovrable Sir William Blackfone, late one of the Jost ces of his 
Majefty’s Court of Common Pleas, Publith ied, according tothe Di- 
reclion in his Will, from the Original! Manufeript, by his Execue 
tors. With a Preface containing Memoirs of his Life. Fotio, 
2 Vols. 31. 3s. Cadell, 1781. 


HE gencral tafle that prevails for biographical writings 

will no doubt be gratified by the account, prefixed to this 
work, of fo refpectable a perfonage as the Jate Sir William 
Bl lackftone. The acknowledged merit ef his Commentaries on 
the Laws of England not only clafs him among the benefac- 
tors to his own profefiion, but likewife raife him high in the 
fcale of literary eminence. Our Readers will therefore not be 
difpleafed, if, inftead of confining oaciden to the legal chara&ter 
of thefe Reports, we lay before them fome particulars of his 
life. Mr. Clitherow * is well enabled, by his friendfhip and re- 
Jation to the learned Author, to undertake the part of his bio- 
grapher: and if he appears now and then to be unneceffarily 
minute, or if, under the influence of affection, {till lively from 
a recent lols, he is fomewhat prodigal of his panegyric, the 
feverity of criticifm can fcarcely cenfure a failing fo natural, and 
procecdi: ne from fo amiable a caufe. 

* Mr. Blackftone was born on the 1oth of July, 1723, in Cheap- 
fide, in the parifl of St. “Michael le Querne, at the houfe of bis father, 
Mr. Charles Blackttone, a Glk-man, and citizen and bowyer of Lon- 
don; who was the third fon of Mr. John £Llackftonc, an eminent 
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* Brother-in-law of the late Sir William Blackfione. 
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apothecary in Newgate-ftreet, defcended from a family of that name 
in the weft of England, at or near Salifbury: his mother was 
Mary, eldeft daughter of Lovelace Bigg, Efq; of Chilton Foliot in 
Wilt thire. 

‘ He was the youngeft of four children; of whom John died an 
infant, Charles the eldeft, and [Henry the third, were educated at 
Winchefter {chool, under the care of their uncle Dr. bigg, warden 
of that fociety, and were afterwards both fellows of New Coliege 
Oxford; Charles is ftill living, a fellow of Winchefter, and rector 
of Wimering in Hamphhire: Henry, after having pra&tifed phyfick 
for fome years, went into holy orders, and died in 1778, rector of 
Adderbury in Oxfordfhire, a living in the giftof New College. 

‘ Their father died fome months before the birth of William, the 
fubjeét of thefe memoirs ; and their mother died before he was twelve 
years old. 

‘ The being thus early in life deprived of both parents, an event 
generally deemed the greateft misfortune that can befal a child, 

roved in its confequences to him the very reverfe: to that circum- 
ftance probably he was indebted for his future advancement, and 
that high literary character and reputation in his profeffion which he 
has left behind him ; to that circumitance the public too is probably 
indebted for the benefit it has received, and will receive, as long as 
the law of England remains, from the labours of his pen. 

‘ For had his father lived, it is moft likely that the third fon of 
a London tradefman, not of great affluence, would have been bred 
mm the fame line of life, and thofe parts, which have fo much figna- 
lized the poffeflor of them, would have been lo& in a warehoufe or 
behind a counter. 

* But, even from his birth, the care both of his education and 
fortune was kindly undertaken by his maternal uncle Mr. Thomas 
Bigg, an eminent furgeon in London, and afterwards, on the death 
of his elder brothers, owner of the Chilton eftate, which is ftill en- 
joyed by that family. | 

‘ The affectionate, it may be faid the parental, care this worthy 
man took of all his nephews, particularly in giving them liberal edu- 
cations, fupplied the great lofs they had fo early fuftained, and com- 
penfated in a great degree for their want of more ample fortunes. 
And it was always remembered, and often mentioned by them all 
with the fincereft gratitude. 

‘ In 1730, being about feven years old, he was put to fchool at 
the Charcer-Houfe, and in 1735 was, by the nomination of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, on the recommendation of Charles Wither of Hall in 
Hampthire, Efq; his coufin by the mother’s fide, admitted upon the 
foundation there. 

‘ In this excellent feminary he applied himfelf to every branch 
cf youthful education, with the fame afliduity which accompanied 
his ftudies through life. His talents and induftry rendered him the 
favourite of his maffers, who encouraged and affifted him with the 
utmoit attention ; that at the age of fifteen he was at the head of 
the fchool, and, although fo young, was thought weil qualified to be 
removed to the univerlity; and he was accordingly entered a com- 
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moner at Pembroke college in Oxford, on the 30th of November 
1738, and was the next day matriculated, 

© At this time he waselected to one of the Charter-Houfe exhibi- 
tions by the governors of that foundation, to commence from the 
Michaelmas preceding; but was permitted to continue a {cholar 
there till after the 12th of December, being the anniverfary com. 
memoration of the founder, to give him an opportunity of {peaking 
the cuftomary oration, which he had prepared, and which did him 


much credit. 
< About this time alfo he obtained Mr. Benfon’s gold prize medal 


of Milton, for verfes on that poet. 

‘ Thus, before he quitted fchool, did his genius begin to appear, 
and receive public marks of approbation and reward. And {o well 
pleafed was the fociety of Pembroke college with their young pu- 
pil, that, in the February following, they unanimoufly elected him 
to one of Lady Holford’s exhibitions for Charter-Houfe fcholars in 
that houfe. 

‘ Here he profecuted his ftudies with unremitting ardour; and 
although the claflics, and particularly the Greek and Roman poets 
were his favourites, they did not entirely engrofs his attention: lo- 
gic, mathematicks, and the other {ciences were not neglected ; from 
the firft of thefe (ftudied rationally, abftrac&ted from the jargon of 
the fchools) he laid the foundation of that clofe method of reafon- 
ing he was fo remarkable for; and from the mathematicks, he not 
Only reaped the benefit of ufing his mind to a clofe inveftigation of 
every fubject that occurred to him, till he arrived at the degree of 
demonftration the nature of it would admit; but he converied that 
dry ftudy, as it is ufually thought, intoan amufement, by purfuing 
the branch of it which relates to architecture. 

‘ This fcience he was peculiarly fond of, and made himfelf fo 
far mafter of it, that at the early age of twenty, he compiled a 
treatife, intituled, * Elements of Archite@ure,’ intended for his own 
ufe only, and not for publication, but efteemed by thofe judges who 
have perufed it, in no refpe& unworthy his maturer judgment, and 
more exercifed pen. 

* Having determined on his future plan of life, and made choice 
of the law for his profeffion, he was entered in the Middle Temple 
on the zoth of November 1741. He now found it neceffary to quit 
the more amufing purfuits of his youth, for the feverer ftudies to which 
a had dedicated himéelf; and betock himfelt ferioufly to reading 
aw. 

* How difagreeable a change this muft have been to a young man 
of brilliant parts, and a fine imagination, glowing with all the 
claffical and poetical beauties he had ftored his mind with, is eafier 
conceived than exprefied: he alone, who felt, could defcribe his 
fenfations on that occafion; which he did ina copy of verfes, fince 
publifhed by Dodfley in the 4:h volume of his mifcellanies, inti- 
tuled, Te Lawyer's Farewel to bis Mufé; in which the ftruggle of 
his mind is expreffed fo ftrong!y, fo naturally, with {uch elegance of 
fenfe and language, and harmony of verfification, as muft convince 
every reader, that his paflion for the mufes was too deeply rooted to 
be laid afide without much reluctance, and that, if he had purfued 
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4 Blackftone’s Reports ef Cajess 
that flowery path, he would not perhaps have proved inferior to thé 
y bett of our Englith poets. 
‘ © Several little fugitive picces, befides this, have at times been 
4 communicated by him to his friends, and he has et! (but not with 
| a view of publicat ion) a {mall colleétion of juv nile. pieces, both 
' Originals and tranflations, which do him no diicredit, inicribed wah 
f this line from Horace, 
} Nee lufifjz pudet, fid non incidere luduin. 
| © Some notes on Sheketpeare, which jult before his Ceath he ecm- 
| municated to Mr. Steevens, and which were inferted by him ia 
his laft edition of that author, fhew how well he vuderitood the 
meaning, as well as the beauties, of that his favourite among the big- 
q Aiih poets. 
; In November 1713 he was ele&ted into the fociety of All-Sculs 
{ College; and in the November following, he ipoke the anniverfary 
; 


{Speech in Commemoration of archbithop ( hicheley the founder, and 
the ocher benela@ors to that houfe of learni: ¢, and was admitted 
actu we fellow. 

| ‘ From this period he divided his time between the univerfity and 
the Temple, w vhere he took chambers in order to attend the courts: 
in the former he puriued his academical flucies, and cn the 2th 
of June 1745, commenced batchelor of civil law; in the latter he 
applied himfelf clofely to his profeflion, both in the hall, and in 
his private ftudies, and on the 28th of November 1746 was called to 
the ber. 

‘ ‘The firft years of a conunfel’s attendance on the courts afford 
litle matter proper to be infested in a narrative of this kind; and 
he in particular, not being happy in a graceful cclivery or a flow 
of elocution (both which he much wanted), nor having any power 
ful friends or connexions to recommend him, made his way very 
flowly, and acquired little nowice and little praétice; yet he then be- 
gan to lay in that Lore of knowledge in the law, which he has jince 
communicated to the world, and contragted an ac: ruainfance with {ee 
veral of the molt eminent inen in that sesladiiaien who law through 
the then intervening cloud, that great genius, which afterwards 
broke forth with fo mach fplendor.’ 

All this is very handiomely, and, we doubt net, very truly 
faid; but we fee nothing that +“ for any extracrdinary notes 
of admiration ; or that may not be faid with equa! propriety of 
many young men of parts and eet as well im the law es 
in other profeffions, who are condemned to Janguifh in obicu- 
rity till * time and chance, which happen to a!l men,’ happen 








4 tothem. The Obfervation on the train of events that reicued 
| Mr. B'ackftone from the parkas of a mercantile line cf life ts 
, fupe rficial at leaft, if not fallacious; and is fo fz Cuncereus, as 
; it implies, that a man of abilities may not a hig! hly rut ful to his 
s country in that line (which in acommercial country, we prefume, 
; will ha ardly be admitted); or as it may difpofe youne men of abdill- 
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cur, that a man like Mr. Blackftone, (who Is faid € to have 
much wanted a graceful delivery and a flow of elocution,’) had 
piillaken his profefion, in chufins that of a Pleader at the Bar: 
znd when we afterwards find him in two fucceflive parliaments 
an almoft undiftinguifhed fenator, we are tempted to enquire by 
what fate it hap pen ned that the fame © brillis ncy of parts,’ which, 
if cultivated, we are told, would probably have raifed him 
to an equality with our beft Englifh poets, and that Genius, 
which, thou; oh long obfcured with envious clouds, * broke 
cut at laft wich fo much {fplendor,’ fo totally deferted him in the 
Britith fenate ;—the nobleft field for abilities that this country 
or any modern ftate prefents to men of talents Is the old 
maxim no longer juft? Orator fit, pocta najftur. 

The reputation of Sir William Blackttone refts on a folid 
bafis: buc it may be injured by Javifh and tnjudicious praifle. 
In lone & juft eftimate of a man’s abilities, we muft not 
meafure them by himfelf alone. We ought to compare him 
with the fcenes in which he acis, with the opportunities he has 
to exert himfelf, and with his contemporaries in his own pro- 
fefion. Asa pleader, as a fenator, and as a judge, Sir William 
Blackitone was certainly refpectable ; but not the greateft of his 
time. Asa writer on the fubject of Law, he ftands highly dif- 
tinguifhed. Where men of the firlt abilities were his competi- 
tors, and the greatnets of the prize called forth the greateft ex- 
ertions, we fee bim relinquifhing the palin co others, and deviating 
into the paths of literature; and though we may commend tie 
wifdom of his choice, we have nx right to extol it as an evi- 
dence of the greatnefs of his powers. 

It has been often lamented, that men of great profeMfon: ba bi- 
lities have feldom Icifure to write on general Ja ok nd that 
thofe who are moit capable of inflruGing mankind, are too much 
engaged in the hurry of bufinefs to attempt any great work. 
Hence the law is more cifgraced by wrete hed co m; ilations than 
any other fcience ; and hence fuch a writer as Blackftone is < 
acquifition truly valuable. It is his great merit, that he ee 
taught the law to weara liberal dels, and has dive fted it, as far 
as poflibie, of the unintelligible jargon with which it was loaded 
and difgraced. An ingenious lawyer docs not fcruple to pro- 
nounce his Commentaries ** the moft correét and beautiful out- 
line ever exhibited of any human {cience *.” “This pre how- 
ever is not wholly Blackftone’s. It mult be remembered, that 
the arrangement of the greatelt part is taken from Lord Hales’s 
Analyiis, which had likewife been adopted by Wood, in his In- 
ftitutes of the Law of England,—a work of confiderable m erit, 





* Effay on the Law of Bailments, by William Jones, E’q. 
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and, for atime, of great popularity * ; but ood had not fufficient 
practical knowledge of the law to give his book the ftamp of 
authority; and from the completion of Blackftone’s Commenta- 
ries it has been gradually finking in eftimation, as a faint light 
is loft and extinguifhed at the approach of a ftronger. ‘The 
Author before quoted obferves, * that if all the titles, which 
Blackftone profefied only to fketch in Elementary Difcourfes, 
were filled up with exa¢tnefs and perfpicuity, Englifhmen might 
hope at length to poflefs a digeft of their laws, which would 
Ieave but little room for controverfy, except in cafes depending 
in their particular circumftances ; a work which every lover of 
humanity and peace muft anxioufly with to fee accomplifhed.’ 
In the mean time, till a work ** fo devoutly to be wifbed,” which 
is to put an end to the doubts and uncertainties of law, and in- 
troduce the millennium of jurifprudence, fhall make its appear- 
ance, the ftudent muft acknowledge, with gratitude, the friendly 
afliftance that Biackftone has lent him. He will imbibe no falle 
notions of law under fo judicious a mafter; nothing which he 
will be obliged to unlearn in the progrefs of his ftudies; no 
opinion that his maturer knowledge will compel him to refign. 
We remember to have feen the juft and manly fentiment of the 
Grecian philofopher happily applied to the Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, who wifhed ‘that young men might be 
taught, in the early part of life, what might be of ufe to them as 
men,’ 

To refume Mr. Clitherow’s narrative—it appears, that Mr. 
Blackftone’s attachment to Oxford commenced early, and con- 


tinued Jong. Though he was little known or diftinguifhed in 


Weftminfter-Hall, he was actively employed, during his occa- 
fional refidence at the Univerfity, in attending to its interefts, 
and mingling with its interior concerns : 

* Being elecied into the office of buriar foon after he had taken 
his degree, and finding the muniments of the college in a confufed, 
irregular ftate, he urdertook and completed a thorough fearch, and 
a new arrangement, from whence that fociety reaped great advan- 
tage. He found alfo, inthe execution of this office, the method of 
keeping accounts in ufe among the older colleges, though very exact, 
yet rather tedious and perplexed; he drew up therefore a differta- 
tion onthe fubje@t, in which he entered inio the whole theory, and 
elucidated every intricacy that might occur. A copy of this tract is 
ftill preferved for the benefit of his fucceffors in the burfarhhip. 

* But it was not merely the eftates, muniments, and accounts of 
the college about which he was ufefully employed, during his refi- 
dence in that fociety, The Codrington Library had for many years 
remained an unfinifhed building. He hattened the completion of it, 
rectified feveral miftakes in the architecture, and formed a new ar- 
yangement of the books, under their refpective claffes. 

- : 


* It has gone through ten editions. 
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© The late duke of Wharton, who had engaged himfelf by bond 
yo defray the expence of building the apartments between the library 
and common room, being obliged foon after to leave his country, 
and dying in very diftrefled circumftances, the difcharge of this ob- 
ligation was long defpaired of. It happened however in a courfe of 
years, that his Grace’s executors were enabled to pay his debts, 
when, by the care and activity of Mr. Blackftone, the building was 
completed, the college thereby enabled to make its demand, and 
the whole benefaction recovered. , ; ; 

‘In May 17:9, a8 a fmall reward for his fervices, and to give 
him further opportunities of advancing the intereits of the college, 
he was appointed fteward of their manors, And in the fame year, 
on the refignation of his uncle, Seymoor Richmond, Efquire, he was 
elected recorder of the borough of Wallingford in Berkfhire, and 
received the King’s approbation on the 30th of May. 

¢ The 26th of April 1750, he commenced dotto: of civil law, and 
thereby became a member of the convocation, which enabled him 
to extend his views beyond the narrow circle of his own fociety, to 
the general benefit of the univer ‘ty at large.’ 

We have extracted thefe particulars, not becaufe they are 
very interefting, but becaufe they ferve to mark Mr. Blackftone’s 
gradual defertion of Weftminfter-Hall, and his predile€tion for 
the occupations of the Univerfity, which led him to cultivate 
the purfuits of literature, and contributed to form him as a ikilful 
and able writer, rather than a powerful fpeaker. This may 
likewife account for, if it did not occafion, the flow progrefs he 
made in his profeffion: for we are not to wonder, that he who 
was engaged in drawing up a treatife on College accounts, had 
lefs bufinefs at the Bar, than another who was ftudying the 
King’s Bench practice. The labourer is worthy of his hire. Mr. 
Blackftone was noticed by the Univerfity, which he courted ; 
and neglected at the Bar, which he appears never to have hear- 
tily loved.—In the fummer of 1753, we are informed, * he took 
the refolution of wholly retiring to his Fellowfhip and an aca- 
demical life, ftill continuing the praétice of his profeffion as 
a provincial counfel !’ To this peevifh difguft, at fo early a pe- 
riod of life (for he was then only 30 years of age), we are in- 
| debted for his valuable Commentaries: but we cannot hel 
; thinking that it betrays no marks of an ardent enthufiaftic fpirit, 
the ufual concomitant of genius; nor indeed do his occupations 
at Oxford above noticed appear to be the purfuits of a very 
enlarged underftanding, but rather of a mind ftudious of mi- 
- | nute exactnefs, than animated with great views. 

; His Lectures on the Laws of England, however, muft have 
' been an early and favourite idea; for in the AZichaelmas Term, 
immediately after he quitted Weftminfter-Hall, he entered on 
> a the province of reading them at Oxford; and we are told, 

that ‘ even at their commencement, fuch were the expectations 
1 &§ formed, from the acknowledged abilities of the leéturer, they 
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were attended by a very crowded clafs of young men of the firfR 
families, charaéters, and hopes; but it was not till the year 
1758 that the Le@tures in the form they now bear were read at 


the Univerfity. 

‘ Mr. Viner (fays our biographer ) having by his will left not only 
the » ght of hisabridgment, but other property to a confiderable 
amoun:, to ‘he Univerfity, of Oxford, to found a profefforfhip, fel- 
lowfhips and icholarfhip: of common law, he was on the zoth of Oc- 
tober 1758 unanim: fly eleéted Vinerian Profeffor ; and on the 25th 
of the fame month read his fi ft introdu@ory lefure; one of the moft 
elegant and admired compos Gtions which any age or country ever pro- 
du-ed ; ; this he publithed at the requeft of the vice-chancellor and 
head: of houles, and afterwards prefixed to the firt volume of his 
Commentaries. 

© His ke ‘ures had now gained fuch univerfal applaufe, that he 


was requelled by a neble perfonage, who fuperintended the educa- 
tion f cor prefent fovereign, then prince of W ales, to read them 
tojis Royal  ighneis; but as he was at that time engaged to a 


numerous clas of pupils in the Univerfity, he thought he could not, 
coniifiently wh that engagement, comply with this requeft, and 


therefore declined it. But he tranfmitted copies of many of them 
for the p — of his Royal Highnefs; who, far from being offerded 
at an es xculc grounded on fo hocourable a motive, was pleafed tO or- 
der i handfome e grat uity to be prefented to him. 

And here the editor | opes it will not be thought too prefump-~ 
tuous in him to fuppofe, that this early knowledge of the character 


and abilitics of the vrofeffor laid the firft foundation in his Majeily’s 
royal breaft, of that good opinion and efteem, which afierwards 
promo‘ed him tothe bench; and, when he was no more, occafioned 
the «xtention of the roval bounty, in the earlieft hours of her heavy 
lofs (unchought of and unfolicited) to his widow, and his numerous 
famiiy.’ 

It is doubtful whether the Commentaries were originally in- 
tended for the Prefs; but many imperfect and incorrect copies 
having got abroad, and a pirated edition of them being either 
publithed, or preparing for publication in Ireland, the learned 
Lecturer thought proper to print a correct edition himfelf, and 
in November 1765 publifhed the firft volume, under the title of 
Comsnentaries on the Laws of England, and in the courfe of the 
four {ucceeding years the remaining parts of this admirable 
work, 

It ought to be remarked, that before this period the reputa- 
tion his Lectures defery edly acquired him had induced him to 
rciume his practice in Weftminfter-Hall ; and in a courfe, fome- 
what inverted from the general progrefs of his profeflion, he, 
who had quitted the Bar for an academic life, was fent back 
from the College to the Bar, with a confiderable increafe of bu- 
fineis. He was likewite elected into parliament, firft for Hindon, 
and afterwards for Weitbury in Wilts; but, as we before inti- 
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mated, in neither of thefe departments did he equal the expec 


tations his writings had raifed. ; 

The part he took in the Middlefex eleftion drew upon him 
the attack of fome perfons of ability in the fenate, and likewife 
a fevere animadverfion of one of the keeneft polemical writers 
in the paper-war of that day. This circumftance probably 
{trengthened the averfion he profefled to parliamentary attend- 
ance; ¢ where, he faid, amidit the rage of contending parties, 
a man of moderation muft expect to meet with no quarter 
from any fide;’ and when, on the refignation of Mr. Dun- 
ning in 1770, he was offered the place of Solicitor General, he 
refufed that office; but fhortly afterwards, on the death of Mr. 
Juftice Clive, accepted a feat on the Bench, | 

As a judge, he was not inactive ; but, when not occupied in 
the duties of his ftation, was generally engaged in fome icheme 
of public utility. “The aét for detached houfes for hard Jabour 
for convicts, as a fubititute for tranfportation, owed its origin 
in a great meafure to him. 

‘ Whether the plan, fays Mr. Clitherow, may or may not fucceed 
equal-to his wifhes and expectations, itis yet an indifputable proof 
of the goodnefs of his heart, his humanity, and his defire of effee&- 
ing reformation, by means more beneficial to the criminal and the 
community, than feverity of punifhment. All human fchemes, like 
all] mechanical inventions, generally in practice fall fhort of the the- 
ory, and although this fhould fail, yet who can read the following 
quotation from one of his charges to a county grand jury, relative 
to that act, without applauding the intention, and reverencirg the 
public virtue of thofe who planned it: 

‘* In thefe houfes (fays he), the convicts are to be feparately con- 
fined during the intervals of their labour, debarred from all incen- 
tives to debauchcry,—infirc&ted in religion and morality, and 
forced to work for the benefit of the public. Imagination cannot 
figure to itfelf a fpecies of punifiment, in which terror, benevo- 
lence, and reformation are more happily blended together. What 
can be more dreadful to the riotous, the libertine, the voluptuous, 
the idle delinquent, than folitude, confinement, fobriety, and con- 
ftant labour? Yet what can be more truly beneficial? Solitude will 
awaken refieQion; confinement will banith temptation; fobricty 
will reflore vigour; and Jabour will beet a habic of honelt induf- 
try: while the aid of a religious inflructor may implant new prin- 
ciples in his heart; and when the date of his punifhment is ex- 
pired, will conduce to both his temporal and eternal welfare : 
fuch a profpect as this is furely well worth the trouble of an expe- 
riment.”” 

‘ Iccught not to be admitted, that the laf aupmentation of the 
Jedges falaries, calculared to make up the deficiencies occafioned 
by the heavy iaxes they are fubject co, and thereby render them more 
independent, was obtained in a great meafure by his induftry and 
attention,’ 

This refpeStable and valuable man died on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1780, in the 56th year of his age; © his conititution,’ 

we 











10 Blackftone’s Reports of Cafes. 


we are told, ‘ impaired by the ftudious midnight labour of his 
younger days, and an unhappy averfion he always had to exer- 
cife, grew daily worfe; not only the gout, with which he was 
frequently, though not very feverely, vifited from the year 17505 
but a nervous dijorder alfo, that frequently brought on a giddi- 
nefs or vertigo, added to a corpulency of body, rendered him ftill 
more inaétive than he ufed to be; and contributed to the break- 
ing-up of his conftitution at an early period of life. 

* A few weeks before he died, he was applied to by the truftees 
for executing the will of the late Sir George Downing, Bart. who had 
bequeathed a large eflate for the endowing a new College in Cam- 
bridge, to give his afliftance in forming a proper plan for this fociety, 
and framing a body of ftatutes for its regulation. ° 

¢ This was a tak to which his abilities were peculiarly adapted; and 
it may be difficult to determine, whether the application reflected 
more honour on the truftees, or on him. He had mentioned to fome 
of his intimate friends his undertaking this bufinefs with great plea- 
fare, and feemed to promife to himfelf much fatisfaQion in the amufe- 
ment it would afiord him. But, alas! his diforder was then coming 
on with fach hafty flrides, that before any thing could be done in it, 
death put an end to this and all his labours: and left the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, as well as that of Oxford, to lament the lofs of Mr. 
Juftice Blacktione Y 

Upon the whole, if Judge Blackftone was not one of the 
greateft men of the age he lived in, we may pronounce him to 
have been an ornament to his profeflion, and a benefactor to the 
community at large. His literary productions will fecure his 
name to pofterity, and perhaps long furvive the memory of thofe 
more fplendid exhibitions of genius and eloquence which raife 
their pofleflors to the moft envied fituations when living, but 
being configned to uncertain tradition, are foon forgotten, when 
Voice, and Gefture, and the powerful influence of perfonal 
accomplifhments, exift no more ! 

We confider the COMMENTARIES as the great work of this 
Author, and as his fureft and moft folid title to fame. With re- 
gard to thefe Reports, as they neither poflefs nor claim any other 
merit than that of fidelity and accuracy, fo they are neither much 
better nor much worfe than any other Reports. The fecond vo- 
Jume is by far the moft valuable, as it contains an unbroken 
feries of decifions of the Court of Common Pleas during the 
time the Reporter fat as one of the Judges. If unlearned Read- 
ers, feduced by the name of Blackftone, fhould expeét to fee 
any luminous characteriftics of his pen in thefe Reports; or, if 
they fondly hope to find the afperities of law made fmooth, and 
the jargon of technical language rendered acceffible to unprac- 
tifed underftandings, they will be totally difappointed. In faét, 
there are fome parts of every art which are not fufceptible of 
ornament, as there are fome parts of every fcience in which 
knowledge is paflive and genius is fuperfluous, An ordinary artift 
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ru@&t a building for common purpofes as fkilfully as 
. ora Palladio: and the dulleft Serjeant of the Com- 
mon Pleas might, for aught we fee, have reported thefe Cafes 
as well as Sir William Biackitone. By comparing them with 
contemporary Reporters, it will appear that the firft volume is 
inferior to Burrow, and the fecond not fuperior to Wilfon, 
Indeed the Cafes that compofe the firft volume being taken at 
different times, when the Reporter was very young, and when 
his attendance was much interrupted by his frequent calls to Ox- 
ford, we are on every account furprized that he fhould have die 
reéted their publication at his death. But Mr. Juftice Black- 
ftone, with his other good qualities, was ftri¢tly what the world 
calls a Prudent man. He knew his name would /e// (to fpeak in 
the language of the trade) a much more indifferent work than 
the prefent ; and a defire of encreafing his perfonal eftate may 
be well excufed in the father of a large family; but perhaps was 
not worthy of a great literary character.—This obfervation we 
mean to confine to the firft of the two volumes now before us, 
which we are very certain will not add to his reputation, either 


at the Bar or with the Bench. T. 





Art. II. Free Thoughts on def/potic and free Governments, as counted 
ith the Happine/s of the Governor and the Governed, Small 8vo. 


4s. bound. Dilly. 1781. 


HE object of this volume is of the laft importance to the 
‘i intereft and peace of fociety, with all its connections and 
dependencies, whether of a ci-il or an ecclefiaftical nature. The 
worthy Author * hath profecuted it with a fpirit of zeal and be- 
nevolence. We moft heartily applaud the defign; nor can we 
deny fome tribute of commendation to the execution. We can- 
not fay, that the fubject is treated with any peculiar degree of ele- 
gance or fagacity ;—we cannot fay, that the Author hath thrown 
any new lights on it; but he writes like a good man, the friend 
of freedom, and the lover of human kind. He writes with 
eafe and perfpicuity, and hath drawn his materials from the moft 
refpectable refources of hiftory. 

. The prefent volume is divided into fourteen chapters, to which 
is prefixed an introductory Effay on the Fluétuating Repofe and 
Happinefs of Defpotic Sovereigns, illuftrated by Examples from 
facred and profane Hiftory. In the firft chapter the Author 
gives a general idea of monarchy and defpotifm; and in the fe- 
cond, treats more particularly of Jaws under different governments, 
either as promulged and confented to by the people, or con- 
cealed in the fovereign’s breaft; as humane and gentle, or fe- 





. * The Rev. Mr. Townfend, of Penfey ;—as we are informed. 
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vere and cruel ; as equal and univerf:l, or partial and unjuff, 
In the conclufion of this chapter he {peaks of laws refpe€ting 
treafon, which oucht to be moft clearly defined and explicit; 
but which, under all arbitrary governments, are always the moft 
vague anduncertain. § By the law of China, wh: oever fhews any 
difreforét to the Eniperor, is sun y of treafon ; E > but this law doth 


not define what is di frefpect. Phe Roman I ct gin had a law 
fimilar to this, which feems to have been much abufed: as we 


may collect from the remedial provifion made by the cood Em- 
perors Severus and Antoninus, viz. © That if, any flinging a 
ftone fhould accidentally flrike one of the ftatues of the Emperor, 
he thould not be liable to’a profecution for hich treafon.” The 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius pailed a law, that ° | Who- 
ever entertained any deficns avaint the life (qui de nece covitaverit) 
of the minifters and officers of the Prince, fhould be guilty of 
high-treafon,’ without defining what thofe defigns mut be. 
The judge of Monf. de Cing. Mars, endeavouring to prove that 
he was gt “uilty of igh treafon for att mpting to remove Cardinal 
Richlieu from the m iniftry, appe: Jed to this law. In Engiand, 
‘till the 25th nee r of Edward Lil. the number of conftructive 
treafons was almoit infinite, and proved as fo many traps, inaresy 
and pitialls, for unwary traveilers. In proportion as the confti- 
tution recovered its purity, trealons were more clearly defined, 
and better underftood,’ 

In the third chapter, the Author treats pretty copioufly of jus 
dicial proceedings under defpotic and free governments, and de- 
Jineates the excellence of the Engiifh Conttitution, particularly 
in the nature of trials by a difis aterefted jury, together with the 
prifoner’s right of producing witneiles in his behalf. ¢ In 
France, the prifoner accufed of any capital offence is not al- 
Jowed to produce witnefles to vindicate his innocence. The 
King is profecutor, and no man mutt dare to contradi@ him. 
This was formerly the cafe in England, while under the — 
of defpotic princes : but foon after the Revolution, Enclifhme 
were allowed, not only to bring fuch witnclles as were willing, 
bur fuch alfo as were unwillin; r, throug ‘4D private enmity /, through 
the influence of the Crown, ak th fear, or os any Core 
rupt motive, to bear teflimony to the truth, : 

The fourih chapter treats of Taxes; of the authority by which 
they are collected ; of the quantum; of the articles taxed; of 
the mode of colleAing g, and of the account of the expenditure. 
Connected with this chapter, the fifth more particularly confiders 
the Houfe of Commons as the barrier againft the encroachments 
of the Crown on the liberties and properties of the fubjcét ; 3 efpe- 
cially as itis invefted with the fole power of voting fupplies 
to the army, and is furnifhed with the means of checking all the 
mealures oi evil counfellors, and counteracting the prerogative 
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of the monarch, when it intrudes too much on popular privie- 
lege. ’ “ 

“The fixth chapter treats of the Nature and Efiects of Tolera- 
tion. [his chapter breathes fo liberal a {pirit of Chriftian can- 
dour, and contains fuch excellent, though neither novel nor fre« 
fined, reflections on this important fubject, that we thal) prefent 
the Reader with the greateft part of it. 

‘ If our reafon were always Clear, unroffied by paffions, urclouded 
by prejudices, unimaated by difeafe or intemperance ; if our ideas 
were clear and diftir¢t. complete in all their parts, comprehenfive in 
all their mcdes, attributes, pr perties, and relations, exienfive io all 
their kinds; if we could arrauze all theic ideas Orderiy, and examine 
them in a proper method ; if our judgments were itrong, and we 
could always bring them to a focus; if we were ail {ctliul in the are 
of reafoning, and expert in the a¢t of it; there would b: bur one fy f- 
tem of religion upon earth. ‘The revert , of ail ibis being the cafe, 
the fyflems are infinite in number. Could we examine minutely the 
minds of all thinking men, we fhould be able to cutinguith and iden- 
tify them by their fyitems, as we do by the features of their faces, 
Where the principal features of religion are ihe fame, we fhould yet 
find that no two were perfedily alixe: 

—— Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diverfa tamen qualem decct eff2 Sororum. 
This being the cafe, every man of principle may iland in need of to- 
leration. 

‘ Defpotifm is naturally a flrancer to toleration. The argumencs 
which Hobbes makes u’e of, to prove that religion is abfolately ir- 
coniifient with the intereft of civil fovere'gns, held good only with 
regard to civil defpotiim. Baron Montefquicu has well obferved, that 
virtue is the principle of a democracy, honour of a monarchy, and 
fear of defpotifm. Mott certainly it is the interelt of a defpor, that 
his fubjects fhould fear him more than they fear any other being.— 


Now religion fays to all its votarics, ** lear not them that kul the 


bedy, but are not able to kill the foul, but rather fear him, which is 
zble to dettroy beth foul and bodvie hell.” Jf this fear cannet be 


d 
excluded, the defpot mutt ufurp the fole direction of it; he mult be 
the high-prieft. ‘his was the trit 8ep Julias Cafar took; when but 
a youth, he offered himfelf candidate jor this high office. ‘The jea- 
louty of Sylla, excited by this token of his ambition, was for that 
time an obilacle which he could not furmount. Some years afier the 
death of Syl!a, there happened another vacancy: Cafar was then 
chofen high-prieft of Jupirer, the next year pretor, thea conful, and 
Jat of ali affumed defpotic power.—The fovereigan of modern Rome 
would never have been able to bind their kines with chains, and their 
nobles with fecters of iron, if they had not been armed with a twoe 
edged {word, and worn the triple crown of heaven, earth and hell.— 
Mahomet, by uniting in his own perfon the three offices of prophet, 
pricit, and king, did not indeed excluce the fear of a divine being, 
but then he had the fole direction of that fear. At firtt fioht, the 
conduct of the unhappy Stewarts, who undoubtedly aimed at delpotic 
power, mult appear to have been very abfurd; they endeavoured to 
eiao.uch tac Roman cathelic religion in England, and to intreducea 
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fear which afterwards they would not have been able to regulate, 
Their conduct, however, was not abfurd. Henry VIII. thougha Ca. © 
tholic, having eftablifhed defpotic power at home, made ufe of the | 
Proteftants to fhake off the dominion of the Pope. The princes of © 
the Stewart family were willing to receive that yoke again, provided | 
the Catholics would help to fubdue the free fpirit of the Proteftants; ; 
and the Roman Catholics were willing to aflift the crawn to eitablihh 
arbitrary power, provided the crown would again eftablith the Roman 
Catholic religion. It can never be the intereft of the prefent family 
to tread in the fame fleps; becaufe, if the tumbling block of religion 
were removed, the nation might Jook towards Sardinia. When the 
ten tribes of Ifrael had thrown off their allegiance to the family of 
David, and chofen Jeroboam for their king, he faid: ** If this peo~ | 
ple go up to do facrifice in the houfe of the Lord at Jerufalem, then | 
fhall the heart of this people turn again unto their lord, even unto 
Rehoboam, king of Judah, and they fhall kill me, and go again to 
Rehoboam, king of Judah. Whereupon the king took counfel, and 
made two calves of gold, and faid unto them, it is too much for you 
to go up to Jerufalem: behold thy Gods, O Ifrael, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt, and he fet the one in Beth-el, and 
the other put he in Dan.” Jeroboam thought it expedient to change | 
the national religion, and to introduce idolatry, in order to eftablith | 
his throne. Should hereafter any prince of the Proteftant Line in | 
England unwarily adopt the fame conduét, he will only prove, that | 
the children of this world have been, in their generation, wifer than | 
the children of light. If is the intereft of the defpot to have but one | 
religion in his dominions, becavfe it is his intereft that there fhould | 
be none. ‘* In defpotic ftates the nature of the government requires | 
the moft paffive obedience ; and when once the prince’s will is made | 
known, it ought infallibly to produce its effe&*,” Nothing can pre- | 
vent this effect but religion. Neither the amor patriz, nor the rules | 
of honour, muft be pleaded for not executing the demands of the defe | 
potic fovereign. Religion alone, like an angel with his drawn fword, © 
can withftand him. Charles IX. having fent orders to Vifcount 
Dorte to maflacre the Proteftants at Bayonne, received for anfwer; 
“* Sire, among the inhabitants of this town, and your Majefty’s 
troops, I could only find honeft citizens and brave foldiers, but not 
one executioner: we jointly, therefore, befeech your mejefty to com- 
mand our arms and lives in things which are praéticable.”” This 
great and generous foul, fays Montefquieu, looked upon a bafe aétion | 
as athing impoffible. This anfwer to a defpot muft have been pu- | 
nifhed with inftant death. : 
* Private judgment of good and evil, juft and unjuft, is incompa- | 
tible with a perfe& defpotifm ; it can admit of no private con{cience; | 
it allows only one confcience, one will, one law, one fear. It is not 
the intereft of defpotifm to tolerate more than one religion ; becau | 
if there be more than one, men may be led to enquiries, which is the 
beft ; and it is not the intereft of the defpot that men fhould exercife : 
their reafon; for, if they begin to think, there is no knowing where 
their thoughts may end. Religion muit addrefs herfelf to their eyes, 
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ate: | oswtale underftanding ; to their imagination, not to their reafon ; 
Ca- and muft cali for the exercife of the body, not the exertions of the 
the © mind; that the people being kept in profound ignorance, may be 
s of | quiet and contented under the moft blind and abject fubjection to the 
ded | defpot.—As it is not the intereft of defpotifm to tolerate, toleration 
nts 5 under that government muft be precarious, and depend entirely on 
ith | the caprice and humour of the fovereign, or the influence he is un- 
nan der. If it fhould come into his head to fet up a golden image in the 
nily plains of Dura, all his fubjeéts muft fall down and worfhip it, or 
ion mutt be thrown into the midit of a burning fiery furnace. If, inftead 
the of a golden image, he fhould choofe rather to elevate a confecrated 
y of | wafer, the fubject mult either fall down and worfhip, or be commit- 
C0- | ted to the flames, If fervile courtiers and fordid flatterers fhould ob- 
hen | liquely infinuate to their fovereign that he is a god, and perfuade him 
into — to iffue his decree, forbidding men to offer any petition for the fpace of 
n to thirty days, to God or man, fave to the king only; the fubject mutt 
and ceafe to worfhip the God of his fathers according to his own confci- 
you ence, or mult be catt into the den of lions, If, initead of offering him- 
ight felf as the object of worfhip, he fhould choofe racher to fubftitute fome 
and favourite faint, or the Virgin Mary, the confequence of difobedience 
nge | might yet be more dreadful, the holy inquifition might be fubftituted 
ith | for the lion’s den; and the inguifitors with the rack, their horrid 
> in| engine of cruelty, might fupply the place of lions. —. 
that | ‘ In the reign of Henry VIII. the form only of our conftitution re- 
han | mained. Liberty had taken her flight, and the king was become a 
one | tyrant. His parliament exerted an act of its omnipotence, made him 
ould | infallible, and then ordained, that whatever he fhould enjoin in mate 
nires | ters of religion fhould be believed and obeyed by all his fubjeéts. In 
ade | confequence of this he gave them their daily creed. Whoever be-~ 
pre- lieved to-day what had been truth the day before, was committed to 
ules | the flames. Had he happily efcaped undifcovered only for one day, 


defe | his creed had been orthodox again, and his life had been fpared. 


ord, | Parliament had endowed the king with one attribute of the divinity, 
Dunt but could do no more for him ; had beftowed infallibility, but could 
ver; not give immortality. He died. His children all fucceeded to his 
fty’s crown, and to his infallibility; and each changed the national re- 
not | ligion. Edward VI. converted his fubjeéts from the Roman Catholic 
ome religion, and made them proteftants, Queen Mary knew well the 
This | nature of the power with which her father had been invefted, and 
tion © which now devolved to her. When her father had afked her what 
pu- : her opinion was concerning pilgrimages, purgatory and reliques ; fhe 
like a wife woman, a dutiful daughter, and an obedient fubjea, re- 

npa turned for anfwer, that ‘* fhe had no opinion but fuch as fhe received 
nce sf from the King, who had her whole heart in his keeping, and might 
| not | imprint upon it in thefe, and in all other matters, whatever his in- 
auf | eftimable virtue, high wifdom, and excellent learning, fhould think 
3 the convenient for her.” This princefs had no fooner taken poffeffion of 
rcife : her high dignities, than fhe thought it convenient to imprint ortho- 
here dox opinions on the hearts of all her fubjeéts. Such as did nor rea- 
yes, dily receive thefe, fhe committed to the flames, If any were fo far 
asin enlightened at the ftake, as to profefs the true religion of the day, 
they were burnt in that happy moment to fecure the falvation of their 
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fouls. It was faid by the privy council, ‘* if they recant fincerely 
they are fit to die; it not fincerely they are not fit to live.” 

« She died, and was fucceeded by her fifter. ‘Truth then took ano- 
ther form, and appeared in a more fimple drefs. Stript of her goodly 
Ornaments and gorgeous attire, it was not eafy for thote who had been 
accultomed to fee and admire her in all her former {plendor, fuddenly 
to recognize her. She was no longer feen in her ficry chariot, nor 
was her way now marked with blood; but plain, unadorned, mild 
and gentle in her appearance, fhe courted rather than commanded the 
reverence of mankind.—Thus in the {pace of about feven years was 
the national religion changed from Catholic to Proteilant, from 
Proteftant to Catholic, and from Catholic to Proteftant again ; 
and in every change many cf the clergy were molt unjuitly re- 
duced to this aliernative, either to violate their confciences or to 
ftarve. -———_— 

‘ Iris the effence of a free government to tolerate. As the people 
are bound by no Jaws but thofe to which they have given their own 
confent, and are liable to pay no ¢axes but thofe which they have laid 
upon themfelves, they have a fuperior right to choofe their own re/i- 
gion, Men who have not ftudied the nature of human fociety, and 
are not able to plead for their privileges, will yet feel that the rights 
of confcience were not given up to the public, when mea entered into 
fociety. No mancan be fuppofed to have given up what is of infinite 
value to himfelf for a finite confideration, namcly, the protection of 
the ftate. Again, the itate can never be fuppofed, as a compenfation 
for proteftion, to have accepted that which would become of no value 
the moment it fhould be given up, namely, man’s confcience. Once 
more; no man can give what is not his own to give. Confcience is 
no man’s property; it belongs to God alone. Every man feels this 
for himfelf. Confcience can only be directed by the underftanding ; 
and all the power that a man has over his underilanding, 1s to apply 
it or not apply it. Hecannotchufe his own creed. [Every man feels 
this. It is equally abfurd therefore to fuppofe, that by entering into 
fociety, men tacitly give up their underitandings and right s of con- 
fcience ; or that being given up by any verbal avreement, thatagree- 
ment can be valid, or the performance of it poilible. The majority 
may certainly eftablifh a national religion. It is not enough to pu- 
nifh crimes when they have been committed ; it is incumbent on fo- 
cieties to watch over the morals of the citizens, and to prevent the 
commiffion of crimes. It is not fufficient in a ftate to have legiflators, 
judges, andexecutioners, To none of thefecan the tranfgreflor fay, 
‘* Whither fhall I go from thy fpirit, &c. &c.” (Pi. 139.) 

* In every ftate there mult be men chofen or appointed to teach and 
exhort the citizens to cbey the Jaws, not only for fear of the punifhe 
ment threatened by thofe laws, for this may often be evaded, but for 
confcience-fake. Eiuman jaws mult of necefity be imperfect; in 
many re{pects they will inevitably come fhort of their mark, which is 
the happinefs of mankind. No human laws cver faid, ** If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirft, give himdrink.” Religion 
alone, and her miniflers, can teach men to cultivate this heaven-born 
temper, and improve fociety to the highett pitch of perfedtion poflible 
on earth. Ina well-regulated ftate then, there muft be an eftablithed 
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miniftry to teach the eternal law, and to be the guardians of the na- 
ticnal religion. Such a miniftry hath been eitablithed in every nation 
upon earth Though the majority may eftablifh a national religion, 
st canvot do that which it had never the power to do, nor difpol of 
that which was never committed to it. A free itate cannot compel 
men to part with, or violate their confciences. If this {tate were com- 
pofed of Mahometans and Gentoos, trifling as if may appear, the 
Gentoo mufi not be compelled to eat beef, nor the Mahomedan to eat 
pork ; becaufe in fo doing each would violate his confcience. To fe- 
cure the moit facred rights of confcience, a nation mutt preferve its 
freedom.’ ; 

Having made fo copious an Extract from the prefent work, 
we have only room to give a general enumeration of the contents 
of the fubfequent chapters. 

The feventh treats of Trade; the eighth, of Agriculture; the 
ninth, of Population; the tenth, of the different Ranks and 

egrees of Subjects; the eleventh, of the Army; the twelfth, 
of Protection and Allegiance; the thirteenth, of Confidence 
and Jealoufy; and the laft, of the Stability and Inftability of 
Empire. 

The Author concludes with fome pious reficétions on the na- 
ture and duration of that fpiritual kingdom which is not founded 
on human religion fupported by human power, but on the wif- 
dom of Him who cannot be deceived, and the omnipotence of 
Him who cannot be controuled. 

Common readers, wio have neither the opportunity nor the 
ability to enter into deep political refearches, may find both in- 
formation and entertainment in this little volume perfectly fufi- 
cient for their purpofe: and to them we mott fincerely recome 
mend it, for the candour of its piinciples, the prety of its re- 
fleCticns, and the good defign and ref{pectable execution of the 
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Arr. UL Efays on Hunting: Containing a Philofophical Enquiry 
into the Nature and Properties of the Scene: Obfervations on the 
aifferent Kinds of Hounds, with the Manner of training them, 
Alfo DireGtions for the Choice of a Iiunters; the Qualincations re- 
quiiite for a Huntfman ; and other general Rules to be obferved ia 
every contingency incident to the Chace. With an Introduction, 
cefcribing the method of Hare-hunting practifed by the Grecks. 
Svo. 38.fewed. Robfon, &c. 41751. 





T . . . . . 
UR hafty opinion of the little affinity between hunting and. 
literature, is fomewhat difcountenanced by the fpecdy pro- 
? Fi f © a | x * ° 
cuction of another Treatife on the Chace *, A critical exami- 
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* This Efay was publithed foon after the Thoughts on Hunting, 
reviewed in September fait. ‘The Author of the Thoughis, &c. As 
Peter Peckford, Eiq; of Stapleton, in Dorfeithire. 
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nation of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin names for the hare, in | 
the prefent work, might, like fome fuppofed flips of the pen in 
that lately under our view +, lead us to account for the literary | 
qualifications of both thefe Nimrods in the fame manner, were 
we not checked by our former miftake. This performance 
indeed is offered to the public as a foundling ; the editor who 
publifhes it, afluring us that 1t was given to him many years 
ago by agentleman, as a fingular curiofity that had accidentally 
fallen into his hands ; and that he has publifhed it without altera- 
tion, except adding tome obfervations of his own in the Notes, | 

This work is indeed rather doétrinal than practical ; confift- | 
ing of general principles, without defcending to particular ine 
ftruGtions. The Author treats of hare-hunting; whereas the 
object of the former work was the fox.—The language of the 
prefent work is not, however, equal to that of Zhe Theughts; ' 
this being generally loofe and carelefs in expreffion, though fome- | 
times not a little affected and quaint in the ftile. Very little 
philofophical fatisfaction can be gathered from the Author’s fu- | 
perficial obfervations on the nature of /cent, and as little from | 
his remarks on the different kinds of hounds; the variety of | 
which he attributes to climate, foil, food, Sensation, human | 
care, curiofity, or caprice. His leading principle being, that’ 
all the canine fpecies originally fprung from one common ftock, | 
as we are taught to believe that all the human race originated 
from Adam. ¢ Who,’ fays he, * could imagine the thick-/ 
lipped Ethiopian, wool-pated Negroe, the blink-eyed Chinefe, 
the ftately Spaniard, and the dapper Frenchmen, to be of the! 
fame parentage?’ It may be replied, that thofe who fubfcribe 
without hefitation to the former opinion, will, in all probabi- 
lity, with equal eafe admit the latter, The following curious 
love-ftory might have been confidered as prefumptive evidence in 
favour this doctrine, had not the relator (fo capricious is hue | 
man faith!) concluded it with fymptoms of arrant infidelity to 
his own fyftem. 3 

‘ Talking with a learned phyfician (a great connoiffeur in pointing 
and fetting cops) upon the {ubject of puppies, he told the following 
marvellous tale of a bitch he had of the fetting kind : 

* Ashe travelled from Midhurit into Hampfhire, going through a 
country village, the maftiffs and car-dogs ran out barking, as is ufual 
when ge? Atle men ride by fuch places; among them he oblerved a litrle 
ugly pedlar’ scur particularly cage and fond of ingratiating himfelf 
with the bitch. Tne DoSor ftopped to water upun the ipot, and 
whilft his horfe drank, « raid not help remarking how amorous the/ 
cur continued, and how fond and courteous the bitch fecmed to her) 
admirer; but provoked in the end, to fee a creature of Phillis’s rank 
and breed fo obfequicus to fuch mean acdreiles, drew one of his ~ : 
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tols and fhot the dog dead on the fpot; then alighted, and taking the 
bitch into his arms, carried her before him feveral miles. The Dogtor 
relates farther, that madam, from that day, would eat little or no- 
thing, having in a manner loft her appetite; fhe had no inclination 
to go abroad with her mafter, or come when he called, but feemed to 
repine like a creature in love, and exprefs fenfible concern for the 
lofs of her gallant. 

‘ Partridge feafon came on, but fhe had no nofe; the Dodtor did 
not take the bird before her. However, in procefs of time, Phillis 
waxed proud. The Doétor was heartily glad of it, and phyfically ap- 

rehended it would be a means of weaning her from all thoughts of 
her deceafed admirer ;. accordingly he had her confined in due time, 
Sind warded by an admirable fetter of high blood, which the Dottor 
galloped his grey ftone-horfe forty miles an end to fetch for the 
purpofe. And, that no accident might happen from the care- 
leffnefs of crunken, idle fervants, the charge was committed to a 
trufty old woman houfekeeper ; and, as abfence from patients would 
permit, the Doctor affiduoufly attended the affair himfelf. But lo! 
when the days of whelping came, Phillis did not produce one puppy 
but what was, in all refpects, the very picture and colour of the poor 
dog he had fhot fo many months before the bitch was in heat. 

‘ This affair not more furprized than enraged the Doctor: For 
fome time he differed, almoft to parting, with his old faithful houfe- 
keeper, being unjuttly jealous of her care; fuch behaviour before fhe 
never knew from him, but, alas, what remedy? He kept the bitch 
many years, yet, to his infinite concern, fhe never brought a litter, 
but exactly fimilar to the pediar’s cur. He difpofed of her toa friend 
of his ina neighbouring county, but to no purpofe, the vixen ftill 
brought fuch puppies. Whence the Doctor tenacioufly maintained, 
Bitch and Dog may fall paffionately in love with each other. 

‘ That fuch creatures, efpecially the female, may at particular 
times, like or prefer, I grant the Doétor ; but how the impreflion of 
the dog (admitting to favour him there was any) could occafion fimi- 
litude in the iffue of the bitch, and for a continuance of years, after 
the dop’s death, nobody but the Do€tor is capable of defending, who 
to this day relates and juftifies the truth of every circumftance I have 
mentioned,’ 

The Author gives the following comparative eftimate of the 
pleafure afforded by hunting the hare and hunting the fox : 

* Your Lordfhip cannot forget in our frequent debates on diver- 
fions, I have often declared hare-hunting has been mine. What con- 
tributed to my hking it, were the early impreflions I received in favour 
of the fport from a grandfather and father, who made it their parti- 
Cular delight. I confefs to your Lordthip the being prejudiced fo 
much in its favour till, that I efteem few diverfions equal, nor any 
preferable toit. The buck, ftag, hind, or fox chace, no doubt have 
their delights; but of fuch fort as cannot heartily be enjoyed, except 
by perfons of ample fortune and circumftance, like your Lordhip, 
and fuch indeed do, or feem chiefly to delight in thofe fporis, though 
May that purfue them, cn examination of their hearts, I dare fay 
pee se confcious they do it more from a motive of affectation than 
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‘« A lover of hunting almoft every man is, or would be thought; 
but twenty in the field after a hare, my Lord, find more delight and 
fincere enjoyment than one in twenty in a fox-chace, the former con- 
filling of an endlefs variety of accidertal delights, the latter little more 
than herd riding, the pleafure of clearing fome dangerous leap, the 
pride of firiding the beft nag, and ihewing fomewhat of the bold horfe- 
man, and equal to any thing) of being firlt in at the death, after a 
chice frequently from county to county, and perhaps above half the 
way out of fight or hearing of the hounds. Sothat, but for the name 
of fox-hunting, a man might as well mount at his ftable-door, and 
determine to gallop twenty miles an end into another county. ido 
not doubt but at the conclufion of fuch an imaginary chace, if he 
came to his inn fafe, he would es joy all that firft and chief fatisfac- 
tion feveral gentlemen do in their hearts after a fox-chace, from the 
happinefs of having cleared many double ditches, five-bar gates, and 
dangerous floughs, without the misfortune of one broken rib, not- 
withita: ding two or three confounded falls in taking flying leaps. 

* After a hare thefe accidents are not ufuclly met with, the diver- 
fion is of ano her fort. When pufs is ftarted fhe feldom fails to run a 
ring, the firft is generally the worlt (for horfe or foot) that may happen 
in ‘hewh le hunt. For the fences * once leaped, or the gates once 
opened, makes a clear paflage oftentimes for every turn fhe takes af- 
terwards, 

‘ 'The cafe is otherwife with flag, buck, or fox, when either 1s on 
foot. ten to one, after a few turns, if he does not take end ways, and 
lead the keen fportfman into continued new unexperienced dangers. 
If he is unhorfed, there lies the hero of the day, undiftinguifhed, un- 
affittea ; if noc, he has the pleafure at the end of the chace of finding 
himfe'f a dozen miles perbaps from his own home. 

‘ The former of thefe advantages made a noble peer turn off the 
fine kennel England bo fled. The belt of conforts to this day de- 
plores her Silurian Psince, who, by a bicken rib, was cut off in the 
flower of his age. | 

* Obferve the nimble harrier, my Lord, continues the double, on 
foot or horfeback, according as age, ability, or fortune impowers 
him, enjoys + every note of the harmony, ciofely purfues his pack, 
is feldom thrown out of fight or hearing, and ebove all, enjoysahunt 
delightful, but no: Ganverous, as the fox chacé, moderate, but not 
fo laborious, in the ecurfe of which his facisfaction is in no {mall de- 
gree heightened (whether he purfues, croiles, or guards the foil) by 
the frequent views of the game. 

* How quick the blood circulates in the vigorous youth, and at the 
unexpecied fight of the hare how nimbly pants the heart with fur- 
prizing tranfporis, till then unfelt ? How are the {pirits cheered, the 
long congealed bicod warmed of liniping age, the memorable ex- 
ploits of twenty-tix brought full into view, and feebly mimicked at 
threcfeore and ten ? How are both young and old ioft in delightful en- 
chantments, when pufs has balked the dogs, dropt the pack, and on 
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* The fences being leaped can be of no ufe to thofe that follow ;— 
he fhould have faid, broken down. 
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fome rifine hillock plays ia fight her little tricks, leaps here, doubles 
there, now fits an end, liitens, then crouched (as if funk into the 
earth), deceives the unexperienced eye, and creeps to a guat. 

‘ Thefe are raptures unenjoyed in fox or any other chace; but hare- 
hunting may be as difagreeabe t» the park-kceper, foretter, or fox- 
hunter, as the contrary to me; aad each may, and no doubt hath, 
as much to advance in favour of his amufement as I can poffibly fay 
of mine; therefore it would be impudent to declaim againit other 
people’s diverfions, to enhance the fatisfaction found in mine 

‘It is humour and inclination makes one or other partake of any 
paftime or not; and the delight found in purfuing a poor harmlefs 
hace, with a parcel of ugly roaring Hounds, to a man of cold flow 
circulation, ora fribble of meek effemnate temper, may appear, on 
confideration, inhuman and barbsrous as bull-baitire.’ 

It may be fome confolation for the difgrace of ranking with 
men of cold flow circulation, or fribbles of meek effeminate tem- 
per, to reccive an acknowledgment that the choice of pattime 


depends on humour and inclination, 


* * Since the foregoing Article was fet at the Prefs, we have, by 
mere accident, difcovered, that thefe Eiys are an expanfiun of a 
pamphlet written by JOHN SMALLMAN GARDINER, Gent en- 
titled, ** The Art and the Picafures of Hare-hunting ;” printed 
in 1750. But the additions are very confideruble. N 

° 





Art. IV. Hunting vindicuted from Crucly, in a Letter to the 
Monthly Reviewers. 8vo. 1s. Law. 1782 


rynO find aman deftitute of reafons, fufficient in his own 

opinion to juftify what he is previoufly inclined to, is 
{carcely to be expected. In our account of the Thoughts on 
Hunting *, after doing what we efteemed juttice to the Author 
of an ingenious treatife, we ventured a little farther, and in- 
dulged a declaration of our fentiments on the profeffion of Hunt- 
ing in this country, as dictated by humanity to kindred animals, 
fimilar in organical ftru@ture, and, as we believe, fubjeé to like 
bodily feclings with their haughty mafters. In this digredion, 
we fondly imagined our principles, and the application of them, 
fo unexceptionable, that we fhould mect with the concurrence 
of all men of feeling, who were not biaffed by the pofl-fficn of 
a kennel of hounds; and that thofe who were, would defpile 
fentiments which originated in the fmoke of London, too much 
to think them worthy of notice. But in pleading the caute of 
the brute creation, there is nothing extraordinary in being One. 
pofed by a perfon who writes under the fignature of A BARba- 
RIAN: and as our knowledge of him extends no farther than 
this notice he has honoured us with, it is not incumbent on us 
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to difpute his claim to the character he has afflumed. If, how- 
ever, he is not guilty of a mifnomer in the appellation he has 
chofen for himielf, he is clearly fo in the title prefixed to his 
letter ; as hunting is fo far from being vindicated from the im- 
putation of cruelty, that the facts alleged are not difputed, he 
pleads guilty to all he is charged with in his fporting character, 
and only labours to palliate the conftruction to which they are 
expofed. 

This gentleman has indeed confiderably fhortened the tafk he 
has undertaken, by declaring himfelf unconcerned in the merits 
of fox-hunting, and ftanding forth only as an apologift for hare- 
hunters. His juftification, on philofophical principles, appears 
in the following part of his confeffion : 

‘ I have been wicked enough to think that there is no cruelty in 
deftroying any animal whatever, not being born under the fky where 
aman calls acrocodile his brother, and a ferpent his filer; vainly 
imagining that the univerfality of the praftice, with a few excepe 
tions, from the favage to the moit polifhed man, gave a fanction to 
it. I feemed to think that I was juftified in it by erroneoufly ob- 
ferving, that throughout the whole creation there was perceivable a 
fyftem of fubordination and fuperiority, in appearance a fyftem of 
cruelty, fince from the bottom of the fea to the top of the higheft 
mountagn, doubting alfo whether it did not go higher, even to the 
plan@§-there were found living beings, perhaps the greater part of 
which fubfifted by the deftruction of others. That the one were a 
check to the other, and prevented their too great increafe, which 
would have endangered even my own perfonal exiftence.’ 

Here our Author endeavours to entangle the fubjeét with the 
abftrufe metaphyfical inquiry into the wifdom and goodnefs of 
the Supreme Being; but we beg leave to decline being fo drawn 
afide from a queftion that lies within a narrower compafs, 
Whatever may be his conceptions of the general fyftem of na- 
ture, it is fufficiently evident, that all irrational animals a& 
their deftined parts inftin@tively according to the neceflity im- 
planted in their conftitutional frames: but man, fuperior man, 
boafts the divine light of reafon, which he believes is given 
him to over-rule and regulate his animal propenfities ; not to aid 
them, and extend his powers of deftruction wantonly over all 
around him, according to the doétrine above cited. Such, how- 
ever, being the philofophy here inculcated, there appears to be 
no ground of controverfy between this fportfman, who emphati- 
cally figns himfelf @ Barbarian, and the Reviewers, who accufe 
him of cruelty ; for he avows the attribute, and juftifies himfelf 
by philofophical reafoning. The only difagreement is with 
himfelf ; who pleads privilege for man to aét his part in what 
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Having thus, each in our own manner, difcufled the queftion 
of right derived from power, we fhall next inquire into the uti- 
lity of hunting, as a profeffion or amufement exercifed for the 
public good. Our fportfman tells us— 

‘ Itis to be feared, unfortunately for your feelings, that hunters 
muft yet exit in Great Britain, in the midit of blood and deftruction, 
Wolves and bears indeed we have none, but thofe which appear in 
the form of hunters. But hares will find means to live in well-culti- 
yated lands, and multiply to no fmall degree, notwithftanding all our 
cruel efforts to the contrary. And foxes too will have cunning 
enough to find out fome neglefed fpots for the propagation of their 
{pecics, As this feems to be their determined refolution, it may be 
a difficult problem to folve, which of the two will employ their powers 
to injure moft the pains-taking farmer? Foxes, he finds, eat his 
Jambs, and rob his poultry-yards; and when lambs are out of feafon, 
they {> nor fcruple much to take up with fheep. Hares repeatedly 
eat down his corn, when in a tender ftate, weaken it in its ftalk, and 
confume it in theear. ‘Their very amufements and amours are all 
againit him.’ ; . 

‘ It is abfolutely neceffary, in well cultivated countries, for lordly 
man’s well-being to leffen the number of fuch animals—What a happy 
coincidence! Executions are needful, and executioners ready, with- 
out fee or reward, even at a great expence, to undertake the cheer- 
ful, though to the compaffionate the painful tafk. Itis an expenfve 
fyftem of barbarity in all its circumftances—but it is interwoven with 

overnment itfelf—It is true, indeed, that there are fome of the breed 
of Actzon’s dogs left. The mafter’s imprudence only will place him 
in fimilar circumitances.’ 

What infinite obligation are the farmers under to their fport- 
ing neighbours, for the great expence, vigilant attention, cor- 
poreal labour, and dangers they fubmit to, merely to clear their 
grounds from vermin! But is not the Writer confcious of grofs 
difingenuity in fuch fallacious reprefentations ? Let us fee how 
valid his plea for relieving the farmer from the depredations of 
thofe animals he treats as vermin, will appear, when we confider 
them under the appropriated denomination of Game, Is not 
the fubje& inftantly changed, as if by a magical power? Is not 
all he has faid about it worfe than abfurdity? Is it not wilful 
deception? For, is it not flatly contradiéted by the preambles to 
all the ftatutes for the prefervation of the game? Does he not 
know the tendency of the fevere penalties declared in them, and 
the tyrannical manner in which they are inforced by thofe petty 
* Grand Seigneurs’ who are armed with magifterial authority ? 
Will he undertake to define the exten/ion of the term poaching ; 
and tell us how a poor farmer, irritated alike by the ravages of 
field vermin and of privileged vermin-killers, would be confidered 
and treated, fhould he be difcovered in the heinous aét of co- 
Operating in their labours, even on his own ground? If a manor 
happens to be impoverifhed of its game, by which the true end 
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of hunting is fulfilled, according to his above ftate of it; is the 
lord fatished by fuch clearance ? Or will he not rather ftrain 
every nerve to recruit his ftock, even from the continent, pro- 
teGed by redoubled feverities againft every unqualified ratcal, 
tempted by legal reftraints to participate in his exclufive privi- 
leacs? ; 

[i is needlefs to follow our Author into more particular dif- 
cuffions, for determining the general queftion betweenus. ‘The 
Reader is furnifhed with enough of both our opinions on the 
fui je; and is not only enabled, but intitled, to form a judg- 
ment for himfelf. Should we be favoured with another letter 
from this {porting geatleman, containing explicit anfwers to the 
above queftions, confonant with the doctrine he now advances 
in behalf of his favourite amufement, we promife not to over 


Jook him. N. 


Art. V. Odferwations on the Nature, Kinds, Caufes, and Vrevene 
tion of Infunity, Lunacy, or Madnej/s. By Tho. Arnold, M.D. 
Vol. I. Cos aining Obfervations on the Nature and various 
Kind: of lnfanity. Svo. 5s. Boards. Leicefler printed, and 
fold by Cadell, &c, London. 1782. 





N the Introduction to this volume, Dr. Arnold, lamenting 
# =the fmall advance made in the Healing Art, in proportion to 

modern improvements in fcience, applies this obfervation pecu- 
liarly to the clafs of difeafes in queftion, in the cure of which 
he feems to think we rather fall fhort of the ancients; at leaft 
if we are to credit their accounts of the efficacy of hellebore in 
maniacal cafes. | 

He next briefly difcufles the aflertion, that infanity is a difcafe 
more frequent in England than tn moft other countries ; and he 
fecms to think there is fome foundation for this opinion; efpe- 
cially if the comparifon be made with our fouthern neighbours, 
whole levity and volatility preferves them from the effects of 
miclancholy and low fpirits. 

The bulk of the volume is compofed of the third feGion, in 
which the Author treats of the definition and arrangement of in- 
janity. He begins with giving a number of definitions, ancient 
and modern, both of dclirium and infanity, with its two gene- 
rally received divifions of mania and melancholy. After fhew- 
ing, in a few remarks, the inaccuracy and imperfeétion of all 
thefe, ne proceeds to eftablifh his own. ‘This is founded on 
Mr. Locke’s divifion of the two fources of human knowledge 
into fenfation and reflection; which this Writer fo modifies, as to 
call the reprefentation of objects of fenfation in the mind, Ipeas; 
and the perception of oijecls of refcétion, NOTIONS. This ferves 
as a baiis for two general divifions, both of delirium and infani- 
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ty, into 2 notional. We fhall tranfcribe his definitions 
of thete. 

aby mind may be faid to be delirious when it fuppofes fen- 

fible objects to exift externally, which exift, as they then appear 

to the mind, only in idea:—or has fuch notions about objecls 

which it fees, hears, or otherwife perceives or knows, as ap- 

pear obvioufly falle or abfurd to the common fenfe and expe- 
rience of the fober and rational part of mankind,—Delirium, 
therefore, may naturally be divided into two kinds :—the one, 
arifing from an error in our zdeas, I cal) IDEAL DELIRIUM; and 
the other, arifing from an error in our wotions, L call NoriONAL 
DELIRIUM.’ 

With refpe& to thefe, the Author obferves, that the former 
kind of delirium is common both to fever and madnefs; the 
latter, he believes, is peculiar to madnefs. 

His two kinds of infanity are thus defined: 

¢ JDEAL INSANITY is that ftate of mind in which a perfon 
imagines he fees, hears, or otherwife perceives, or converfes 
with, perfons or things, which either have no external exiflence 
tg his fenfes at that time,—or have no fuch external exiftence as 
they are then conceived to have:—or, if he perceives external 
objects as they really exift, has yet erroneous and ab/urd ideas 
of his own form, and other fenfible qualities:—juch a flate of 
mind continuing for a confiderable time; and being unaccom- 
panied with any violent or adequate Cegree of fever. 

© NoTIONAL INSANITY is that ftate of mind in which a 
perfon fees, hears, or otherwife perceives external obj-cts as they 
really exift, as objects of fenfe; yet conceives fuch notions of 
the powers, properties, defigns, ftate, deftination, importance, 
mafirter of exiftence, or the like, of things and perfons, of him- 
felf and others, as appear obvioufly, and often grofsly erroneous, 
or unreafonable, to the common fenfe of the fober and judicious 
part of mankind, It is of confiderable duration; is never ace 
companied with any great degree of fever, and very often with 
no fever at all,’ 

Several obfervations follow, to fhew the connedtion between 
various affections and difpofitions of the mind and infanity, or 
a difpofition to it. Here we meet with a contradiction toa 
common maxim, which will be pleafing to thofe who love to 
confider human nature in the moft exalted point of view. It 
has been afferted that great genius borders on madnefs, and 
that perfons of the higheft mental qualifications are moft likely 
to fall into this dreadful difeafe, Our Author, on the other 

hand, affirms, from experience, that perfons of little genius and 
weak judgment are moft liable to become infane. 

Dr. Arnold next proceeds to the confideration of the particu- 
lar {pecies of infanity, which he comprizes in the following 

table: 
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table: One genus, INsanity. Two divifions, IDEAL and No- 
TIONAL. Species of 1pEAL Infanity: 1. Phrenetic; 2. Inco- 
herent; 3 Maniacal; 4. Senfitive. Species of NOTIONAL In- 
fanity: 5. Delufive; 6. Fanciful; 7. Whimfical; 8. Impulfve ; 
9. Scheming ; 10. Vain, or felf-important; 11. Hypochondrtacal ; 
12. Pathetic; 13. Appetitive. Each of thefe fpecies has a par- 
ticular chapter allotted to it, in which it is defined, and illuf- 
trated by cafes derived from various authors, and given in notes; 
and occafional remarks by the Author are interfperfed. Under 
the head of Patdetic are noticed 16 varieties, formed from the 
different paffions of the mind principally put ia motion in differ- 
ent cafes. The enumeration of thefe fpecies terminates the pre- 
fent volume. The Author propofes to proceed in his plan with 
giving a view of the appearances on diffection; an examination 
into the caufes of madnefs; and fome rules for its prevention, 
chiefly founded on the due regulation of the paffions. 

This volume evidently proves the Writer to be a man of exs 
tenfive and accurate reading; and if his plan is completed, we 
may reafonably expect from him a more full and exact hiftory of 
the difeafe in queftion than has yet appeared. It is probable, 
however, that fome of his readers, Jefs attached to methodical ar- 
rangement than himfelf, may cenfure bis divifion, as (in fome of 
its heads at leaft) rather fanciful and artificial ; and founded on 
circumftances neither diftiné&t, permanent, nor important enough 
to lead to folid and ufeful deductions. But of this, it will be 
proper to fufpend our judgments, till we are favoured with the 
fequel; in which we truft to the Author’s good fenfe, not to be 
duped by the vain parade of method, fo as to give that for fixed 
and conftant, which nature has made infinitely variable. A. 





Art. VI. Z£dwin and Eltrudaz. A Legendary Tale. By a young 
Lady¥ 4to. 2s. Cadell. 1782. 


HE ingenious Editor of this pathetic and elegant little 

Tale, Dr. Kippis, informs us, that ¢ the young Lady, by 
whom it is written, is a native of London, but was removed in 
very early life to a remote part of the kingdom, where her fole 
inftruction was derived from a virtuous, amiable, and fenfible 
mother. In fo diftant a fituation, fhe had fuch little accefs to 
books, that, when the piece now prefented to the Public was 
written, fhe had fcarcely read any produétions of a fimilar kind.’ 
To thofe, who are curious to contemplate the native exertions 
of unaffifted genius, fuch a circumftance will more particularly 
recommend this poem to their notice. It is, however, more 
than probable, that, before it was finifhed for the prefs, fhe 
might not be totally unacquainted with the compofizions of 
fome, at leaft, of the more fuccefsful of thofe who have pre-= 


ceded her in this popular yalk of poetical narrative, 
fn see? , The 
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Edwin and Eltruda. 


‘ In his Ertrupa’s gentle breaft 
His griefs he could repofe ; 

With each endearing virtue bleft, 
She foftened all his woes. 


Twas eafy in her look to trace 
An emblem of her mind: 

Tiere dwelt each mild attractive grace, 
Each gentle charm combin’d, 


Soft as the dews of morn arife, 
And on the pale flower gleam, 

So foft, fo fweet her melting eyes 
With love and pity beam. 


As far retir’d the lonely flower 
Smiles in the defart vale, 

And blooms its baimy fweets to pour 
Upon the flying gale; 

So liv’d in folitude unfeen 
This lovely, peerlefs maid ; 

So fweetly grac’d the vernal fcene, 
And blofiom’d in the fhade. 


Yet love could pierce the lone recefs, 
For there he likes to dwell; 

He fcorns the noify crowd to blefs, 
And feeks the lowly cell. 


There only his refiftlefs dart 
In all its power is known ; 

His empire {ways each willing heart 5 
They live to love alone. 


Epwin, of every grace poffeft, 
Firft taught her heart to prove 
That gentlett paffion of the breaft, 

To feel the power of love. 


Tho’ few the paftures he poffeft, 
Tho’ fcanty was his ftore, 

Tho’ wealth ne’er fwell’d his hoarded cheft, 
Epwin could boaft of more! 


Epwin could boaft the liberal mind, 
The gen’rous, ample heart ; 

And every virtue heav’n inclin’d 
To bounty, can impart. ; 


The maxims of this fervile age, 
The mean, the felfith care, 

The fordid views that now engage 
The mercenary pair, 
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The {cene of this poem lies on the banks of the Derwent, 
where Albert and his daughter Eltruda are fuppofed to refide. 
This lovely fair one, the only remaining comfort of her father’s 
declining age, is thus introduced : 








Whom 
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Whom riches can unite or part, 
To them were all unknown; 

For then the fymnathetic heart 
Was link’d by love alone. 

They little knew that wealth had power 
‘Lo make the conflant rove; 


They litrle knew the {plendid dower 
Could add a blifs to love. 


They little knew the human breaft 
Could pant for fordid ore; 

Or, of a faithfal heart poffet 
=— ever with for more. 
nd tho’ her peerlefs bea uty warms 
— heart to love inclin’d; 

Not Jefs he felt the latting charms, 
ihe beauties of her mind, 

Not lefs his gentle foul approv’d 
The virtues glosing there; 

For furely Virtue to be lov’d 
Needs only to appear.’ ) 

Perhaps, the moft dificult tafk attending this fpecies of coms 
pofition, is to unite elegance and embe Hifhment with true un- 
affected fimplicity. Of thofe who have attempted it, how many 
are there, who, not diftinzuifhing between floven inets and eae, 
and miftaking baldnets of lanewag e for the graceful ney ligence 
of natural expreffion, have, while “they were affectine finnplicit "Ys 
been betrayed into filline/s? Lo fuch, however, we would re- 
commend the perufal of the beautiful ftanzas juft quoted as a 
model, which, we expect not to fee excelled, for their tuture 
imitation. 

But to return to the poem—the happinefs of this amiable pair 
is not long to continue: 

‘ For now arefe the death-fraught day, 
For civil difeord fam’d, 

When York from LancasTEr’s proud fway, 
The Royal fceptre claim d, 

The pafling moments now were fraught 
With defolating rage ; 


And now the bloody deeds were wrought 
That {well th’ bittoric page. 


The good old ALBERT vows again 
‘To feek the bollile field ; 

The caufe of Henry to maintain, 
The {pear for him to wield. 

But oh, a thoufand facred ties 
That bind the hero’s foul, 

A thoufand tender claims arife, 
And Eow:n’s breaft controul, 
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And link the youth to Hrnaw’s foes 
But ah, it rends his heart, 

The aged ALBERT to oppofe; 
To bear an adverfe part. 


Tho’ paffion pleads in Henry’s caule, 
And Epwin’s heart would fway, 

Yet honour’s ftern imperious laws 
The brave will ftill obey.’ 

« The timid Mufe forbears to fay 
What laurels Epwin won ; 

Nor paints the gallant deeds that day 
By aged ALBERT done. 


On folter themes alone fhe dwells, 
As trembling through the grove, 
Of triendfhip’s woes the fad’ning tells, 
Or fiugs cf haplefs love. 


Tho’ long the beaming day was Ad, 
The fight they itill maintain ; 

While night a deeper horror fhed 
O’er the enfanguin’d plata. 


The martial trump invades the ear, 
And drowns the orphan’s cry: 
No more the widow’s fhriek they hear, 
Che love-lorn virgin’s figh ! 
The pangs thofe dear-bought laurels yield, 
Ales, what tongue can {peak f 
Pe:chance not one that itrews the field 
But leaves fome heart to breake 


To Auserr’s breaft the faulchion lew—— 
He telt a mortal wound ; 

The drops that warm’d his heart, bedew 
And {tain the flinty ground. 

The foe who aim’d the deadly dart, 
Heard his expiring fighs; 

Soft pity touch’d his yielding heart, 
To Azer ftreight he flies— 

While round the Chief his arms he caf, 
While oft his bofom figh’d, 

And feem’d as if it mourn’d the pat— 
Old Acserv faintly ery’d, 

‘* ‘Tho’ nature heaves thefe feeble groans, 
** Without complaint I die— 

** Yet one dear care my heart ftill owns, 
** Stull feels one tender tie. 

*¢ For York, a youth well known to fame 
‘* Uplifts the hoftile fpear ; 

““ Enwin’s the blooming heroe’s name, 
“ Te ALBERT’s bofom dear ; 


*¢ Ah, 
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t¢ Ah, tell him my expiring figh, 
** Say my laft words befought 

*¢ To my defpairing child to fly, 
‘* Ere fame the tidings brought :” 

He fpoke!—but oh, what mournful ftrain 
In iadnefs apt to melt, 

What moving numbers can explain 
The pangs that Eowin felt! 

For Epwin ’twas himfelf that held 
The dying warrior prett, 

(Whom the dark thades of night conceal’d) 
Clofe to his throbbing breait. 

«« Ah, fly (he cry’d) my touch profane! 
“© Oh how the reft impart ? 

«¢ *T was Epwin plung’d—rever’d old man— 
‘© The dagger in thy heart.” 

His dying eyes he feebly rais’d, 
Which feem’d for ever clos’d; 

On the pale youth they piteous gaz’d— 
And then in death repos’d.’— 


The fubfequent interview between Edwin and Eltruda, with 
all the agonizing circumftances of remorfe and horror that at- 
tend it, difficult as it muft have been to defcribe, may eafily be 
guefled at; and its effects on the tender frame of the one, and 
on the feelings of both, the fympathifing Reader cannot fail of 
anticipating. 

* He faw her dying eye-lids clofe, 
He heard her lateft figh, 

And yet no tear of anguifh flows 
Faft ftreaming from his eye. 

For, ah, the fulnefs of defpair, 
The pang of high-wrought woe, 

Admits no filent trembling tear, 
No lenient drop to flow. 

He feels within his fhivering veins 
A mortal chillnefs rife; 

Her pallid corfe he feebly ftrains— 
And on her bofom dies !” 

If there be any thing in this affeGting poem to objec to, it is, 
as the Editor acknowledges, * that diffufion of fentiment which 
is fo natural to a youthful mind, in its firft eflays in compofi- 
tion.” And yet the candid critic fcarcely will difapprove of 
that, which, confidered abftractedly, cannot fail of being an 
object of pleafing contemplation, as it is, perhaps, one of the 
moft certain affurances of genius, that wants nothing but time 
to ripen into maturity. ‘Though the fruit be not always in pro- 
portion to the bloflom, the luxuriance of the branches indicates, 


at leaft, the vigour of the ftem, 
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at. VIT. Sacred Dramas: chiefly intended for young Perfons. The 

Subjeéts taken from the Bible. ‘To which is added, Senfbility, a 

Poem. By Hannah More. 8vo. 45. Cadell, 1782. 

T is an obfervation of Cowley’s, and Mifs More has fe- 

lected it as her motto, that ¢ all the books of the Bible are 
either moft admirable and exalted pieces of poetry, or are the 
beft materials in the world for it.’ So incontrovertible, indeed, 
is the former part of this obfervation, that even they, who re- 
jet the truths which the Bible holds out to them, have {carce~ 
ly ever been hardy enough to deny its fublimity. But that it 
furnifhes materials the beft adapted for poetry is not, perhaps, 
fo generally agreed; and it is not to be wondered at that 
there fhould be doubts on the fubjeét, when fo few who have 
borrowed their materials from the facred volume have fucceeded. 
With fuch difcouraging examples of defeat as Mifs More 
muft have had before her eyes, the very attempt in which fo 
many have failed, would alone, exclufive of its fuccefs, have 
intitled her to praife. Befides the difficulties arifing from the pe- 
culiar nature of her fubjecéts, and the law to which fhe had tied 
herfelf down, of introducing no circumftances or characters * 
that were not to be met with in her originals, our Poetefs had 
another difficulty to contend with, which was, fo to accom- 
modate herfelf to her young readers as to blend moral inftruc- 
tion with poetical embellifhment, and to captivate the imagina- 
tion without awakening the paflions: a tafk of infinite diffi- 
culty and addrefs ; and it is but juftice to fay, that her fuccefs 
has been as brilliant as the enterprize was arduous. 

The titles of thefe Dramas are, Mbofes in the Bullrufhes, 
David and Goliath, Belfhazzar and Daniel. ‘To thefe are fub- 
joined, Refiexions of King Hezekiah in his Sicknefs, and Senfibi- 
lity, a poetical epiftle to the honourable Mrs. Bofcawen. Of 
the dramas we cannot exprefs our approbation more ftrongly 
than by obferving, that they are admirably calculated for the 
end they are defigned to anfwer—the in/fruétion and amufement 
of youth; being equally adapted to inform the underftand- 
ing, and to improve the heart. Nor is this all, by exhibiting 
juit and elegant models of compofition, both with refpeét to 
fentiment and expreffion, they may have a powerful influence 
in regulating the tafte ; a circumftance not only of confequence 
to the intelle€tual, but the moral happ‘nefs of mankind: a 
mind, duly prepared by a correct and cultivated tafte, being the 





* Except, indeed, in the fingle inftance of Daniel, and that of 
neceflity, the Bible furntfhing no more than two perfons, Daniel 
and Iarius; and there were not fufficient to carry on the bufinefs of 


the piece. 
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foil in which the fieds of virtue peculiarly delight to expand 
themfelves, and in which they make the moft vigorous fhoots. 

In a book * chiefly intended for young perfons,’ it is not 
with impropriety that Mifs More has introduced the concluding 
compofition * Senfibility ;’ there being nothing of which they 
are more apt to form miftaken ideas than of that fympathetic 
tenderne(s which is fuppofed to have its fource in the amiable 
affeCtions of the heart. From thefe miftaken ideas it is that fo 
many, by giving way to the immoderate indulgence of fenfibi- 
lity, deftroy their own peace, while a ftill greater number, by 
its affeétation, render themfelves difgufting. 

After the firft few introductory lines of this poem, the Au- 
thorefs imperceptibly glides into a panegyric on living genius, 
Of thofe who are particularly diftinguifhed among the men, 
are Mafon, the Wartons, Beattie, Lowth, Reynolds, Jenyns, 
Porteus, and Johnfon. Among the female ornaments of li- 
terature, who have their appropriated compliments, are Carter, 
Montagu, Chapone, Walfingham, Delany, and Barbauld. In 
the teftimony fhe has borne to the charaéter and accomplifh- 
nents of Mrs, Barbauld, Mifs More exhibits the picture of an 
amiable mind, fuperior to the littlenefs of jcaloufy, which, in- 
deed, true genius always defpifes. 

‘O, mach-lov’d Barzautp! fhall my heart refufe 

Its tribute to thy Virtues and thy Mufe? 

While round thy brow the Poex’s wreathe I twi.ie, 
This humble merit fhall at leatt be mine, 

In aj! thy praife to take a gen’rous past ; 

Thy laurels bind thee clofer to my heart: 

My verfe thy merits to the world fhall teach, 

And love the genius it defpairs to reach.’ 


After this enumeration of living excellence, fhe then enters 
more immediately upon her fubjeét. 


* Yet, what is wit, and what the Poet’s art? 
Can Genius fhield the vulnerable heart? 
Ah, no! where bright imagination reigns, 
The fine-wrougnt fpirit feels acuter pains: 
Where glow exalted fenfe, and tatte refin’d, 
There keener anguith rankles in the mind: 
There feeling is diffus’d through ev'ry part, 
Thrills in each nerve, and lives in alj the heart: 
And thofe whofe gen’rous fouls each tear would keep 
From others’ eyes, are born themfelves to weep.’ 


And here fhe very artfully introduces a juft compliment, the 


joint tribute of gratitude, affeGtion and efteem, to the memory 
of Garrick. 


* Say, can the boafted pow’rs of wit and fong, 
Of life one pang remove, one hour prolong ? 
Pre- 
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Prefumptuous hope! which daily truths deride ; 

For you, alas! have wept—and Garrick dy’d! 

Ne’er fhall my heart his lov'd remembrance lofe, 

Guide, critic, guardian, glory of my mufe! 

Oh thades of Hampton! witnefs as [ mourn, 

Cou’d wit or fong elude drs deftin’d urn? 

Tho’ living virtue ftill your haunts endears, 

Yet bury’d worth thall juftify my tears ! 

Gaerick! thofe pow’rs which form a friend were thiae; 

And let me add, with pride, chat friend was mine: 

With pride! at once the vain emotion’s fled ; 

Far other thoughts are facred to the dead, 

Who now with fpirit keen, yet judgment cool, 

Th’ unequal wand'rings of my mule fhall rule? 

Whofe partial praife.my worthlefs verfe enfure ? . 

For Candor fmil’d when GaraicKk wou'd endare. : . 

If karfher critics were compell’d to blame, ? 

J gain’d in friendfhip what | loft in fame; 

Aad friendthip’s folt’ring {miles can well repay 

What critic rigour juftly takes away. 

With keen acumen how his piercing eye 

The fault conceal’d from vulgar view would fpy! 

While with a gen’rous warmth he ftrove to hide, 

Nay vindicate, the fault bis judgment fpied. 

So pleas’d, could he detect a happy line, 

That he wou’d fancy merit ev’n in mine. 

Oh gen’rous error, when by friendfhip bred! 

His praifes flatter’d me, but not mifled, 
¢ No narrow views could bound his Jib’ral mind ; 

His friend was man, his party human kind. | 

Agreed in this, oppofing flatefinen ftrove 

Who molt fhou’d gain his praife, or court his love, | 

His worth all hearts as to one cen:re drew 3 { 

Thus Tully’s Atticus was Czfar’s too. } 
‘ His wit fo keen, it never mifsc its end; 

So blamelefs too, it never joit a friend; 

So chafte, that modefty ne‘er learn’d to fear; 

So pure, religion might unwounded hear. ( 
‘ How his quick mind, ftrong pow’rs, and ardent heart, 

Tmpoverifh'd nature, and exhauited art, 

A brighter bard records *, a deathlefs mufe !— 

But I his talents in his virtues lofe: 

Great parts are Nature’s gift ; but that he fhone 

Wile, moral, good and virtuous—was his own. 

Though Time his filent hand acrofs has ftole, 

Soft’ning the tints of forrow on the foul; i 

The deep impreffion long my heart fhall fill, 

And every mellow’d trace be perfect ftill, ' 
* Forgive, Boscawen, if my forrowing heart, | 

Intent on grief, forget the rules of art ; , 
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Forgive, if wounded recollection melt 
You bett can pardon who have oft’neit felt. 

You, who for many a friend and hero mourn, 
Who bend in anguifh o’er the frequent urn ; 

You who have found how much the feeling heart 
Shapes its own wound, and points itfelf the dart; 
You, who from tender fad experfence feel 

The wounds fuch minds receive can never heal ; 
That grief a thoufand entrances can find, 

Where parts fuperior dignify the mind ; 

Wou'd you renounce the pangs thofe feelings give, 
Secure in joylefs apathy to live ?? 








Having pointed out the fuperior advantages of fenfibility, the 
refinement of its pleafures, and the benevolence of its office, 
fhe thus afterwards proceeds to afcertain its objet, and limit its | 
extent: , 


‘ Yet, while I hail the Sympathy Divine, 

Which makes, O man! the wants of others thine: 

] mourn heroic Justice, {carcely own'd, 

And prineipce for seEnTIMPfNT dethron’d, 

While retttnG boafts her ever-tearful eye, 

Stern Trutu, firm Fairx, and manly Virtue fly. 
© Sweet Sensisitiry! thou foothing pow’, 

Who fhedd’ft thy bleflings on the natal hour, 

Like fairy favours! Art can never feize, 

Nor affectation catch thy pow’r to pleafe: 

Thy fubtile effence fiill eludes the chains 

Of Definition, and defeats her pains. 

Sweet Senfibility! thou keen delight! | 

Thou hafty moral! fudden fenfe of ripht ! 

Thou untaught goodnefs! Virtne’s precious feed ! 

Thou fweet precurfor of the gen’rous deed ! 

Beauty’s quick relifh! Reafon’s radiant morn, 

Which dawns foft light before Reflexion’s born! 

To thofe who know thee not, no words can paint, 

And thofe who know thee, know all words are faint! 

*Tis not to mourn becaufe a {parrow dies ; 

To rave in artificial extafies : 

Tis not to melt in tender Ofauay’s fires ; 

Tis not to faint when injur’d Shore expires: 

*Tis not becaufe the ready eye o’erflows 

At Clementina’s, or Clariffa’s woes. 

‘ Forgive, O Richardfon! nor think I mean, 
With cold contempt, to blaft thy peerlefs {cene: 

If fome faint love of virtue glow in me, 
Pure fpirit! I firft caught that flame from thee. 

* While foft Compaffion filently relieves, 
Loquacious Feeling hints how much fhe gives ; 
Laments how oft her wounded heart has bled, 

And boafts of many a tear the never fhed. 
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« As words are but th’ external marks, to tell 
The fair 1deas in the mind that dweil ; 
And only are of things the outward ign, 
And not the things them{clves, they but define ; 
So exclamations, tender tones, fond tears, 
And a!] the gracefal drapery Pity wears; 
Thefe are not Pity’s felf, they but exprefs 
Her inward fufferings by their piftur'd drefs; 
And thefe fair marks, reluctant I relate, 
Thefe lovely fymbols may be counterfeit. 
Celeitial Pity! why muft I deplore, 
Thy facred image ftamp’d on bafeft ore? 
There are, who fill with brilliant plaints the page, 
If a poor linnet meet the gunner’s rage: 
There are, who for a dying fawn difplay 
The tend’reft anguith in the fweeteil lay ; 
Who for a wounded animal deplore, 
As if friend, parent, country were no mare; 
Who boaft quick’ rapture trembling in their eye, 
If from the fpider’s fnare they fave a fly ; 
Whofe well-fung forrows every breaft inflame, 
And break all hearts but his from whom they came : 
Yet, fcorning life’s dui] duties to attend, 
Will perfecute a wife, or wrong a friend ; 
Alive to every woe by ion drefs’d ; 
‘The innocent he wrong’d, the wretch diftrefs’d, 
May plead in vain; their fuff’rings come not near, 
Or he relieves them cheaply with a tear, 
Not fo the tender morakkt of Tweed; 
Hy Mwy of Feeling, is a man indeed, 

Ob# blefs'd Compaflion! Angel Charity! 
More dear one genuine deed perform’d for thee, 
Than all the periods Feeling e’er can turn, 
Than all thy foothing pages, polifh’d Sterne! 

* Not that by deeds alone this love’s expreft, 
If fo, the affluent only were the bleft. 
One filent wifh, one pray’r, one foothing word, 
The precious page of Mercy fhall record ; 
One foul-felt figh by pow’rlefs Pity giv’o, 
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Axt. VII. Me/ampus: or, the Religious Groves. A Poem in Four 
Books, with Notes. By the late Glofter Ridley, D. D. 4t0. 
10s. 6d. Dodfley, 1581, 


HE defign of this allegorical poem is to fhew what lights 

and hopes the werld enjoyed refpecting a future ftate 
before, as Dr, Ridley expreffes himfelf, the Great Re/lorer was 
born. A view, fays he, that will open to the fource of the 
Pagan fuperititions and idolatries; and in fome meafure clear 
the confufion with which at prefent they feem perplexed ; and 
D 2 at 
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at the fame time prove a confiderable confirmation to the truths 
of Chriftianity. 

‘ For the purpofe of exhibiting this view,’ continues he, ¢ [ 
have taken my point of time about 150 years ae: the Trojan 
war, when we may fuppofe the reafon of the initifutions which 
were followed was not entirely loft; yet when the corruptions 
of them were begining to appear, fo as to give a view of botk 
together, in the inftitutions and inftructions difcoverable in the 
RELIGIOUS GROVES. The fcene is Jaid in Greece, whofe 
inhabitants confefiedly borrowed their religious rites from 2 zypt 
and the Eaft, and built their own fables on the traditions they 
received from thence. The inftru€tor made choice of is Mr- 
LAMPUS, the fon of Amythaon, an experienced philofopher, 
who travelled into Zgypt, and imported from thence into Greece 
their theology. He is celebrated for having reftored the daugh- 
ters of Proetus to a found mind, at a fountain near Noaacris in 
Arcadia. One of thefe he afterwards married, and had in 
dowry with her part of the kingdom of Arges; and from him de- 
f{cended a long line of prophets and inftrutors.’ 

By thofe who can attentively follow an uninterrupted chain 
of allegory through a poem of four Cantos, this performance 
may be read, if not with great pleafure, at leaft with confiderable 
improvement; for Dr. Ridley, though not of the firft rank as a 
poet, was a very learned and ingenious man, and, confequently, 
from every thing that he wrote much ufeful information is to 
be collected. The notes, with which this work is accompanied, 
are particularly curious and valuable. , C -&--t. 
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Art. 1X. Bryant’s Obfervations on the Poems of Rowley, Continued 
from the laft Review. And Concluded, 


HE leading obje& of this work is to prove that Chatterton 

} could not have been the Author of the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, becaufe, in a variety of inftances, he appeared not to | 
underftand them. There is fomething fpecious in this plea; but 
the leagned Author hath egregrioufly failed in his proofs. Mr. 
Bry th invented meanings never meant, and difcovered allu- 
fions never jntended; and, deluded by his own fancy, hath made 
the moft whimfical hypothefes the ground of his argument; fo 
that vecaufe Chatterton did not anticipate Mr. Bryant’s con- 
jectures, he mutt, truly, be ignorant of Rowley’s meaning! 

his is to make the error in order to correét it. 

We have already ftated, that Chatterton really miftook the 
meaning of feveral words: but then we obferved, that the mif- 
take equally concerned the poet and the gloflarift. Mr. Bryant 
would confine every miftake, both as to words and things, tothe 
lait; and produces a lift of upwards of fifty terms to demon/trate 
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his propofition, viz. That if a perfon, in tranfcribing a learned and 
excellent compojition, varies the terms through ignorance, and the true 
reading appears from the context, he cannet Lave been the auther. 

It is impoflible for us to examine every word adduced by this 
Author in defence of his hypothefis. We can only felect a few 
on which the moft confiderable ftrefs is laid: for, with refpect to 
the far greater number, his reafonings are fo futile, and his in- 
ferences from them fo forced and unnatural, that it would be 
lofs of time to give them any ferious review. 

The firft word that Mr. Bryant remarks on, is fughorne. 
‘ This word, fays he, occurs more than once; and it is inter- 
preted by Chatterton in one place, a su/ical infirument, not unlike 
a hauthoy : in another it is faid to be @ kind of a clarion, But a 
clarion and a hautboy are very unlike, being diftin® inftruments. 
It occurs in the fecond Eclogue, 

The water flughornes wythe a fwotie cleme: 


And in the Tournament, 

Methynckes I hear the flaghorne’s dynn frome farre. 
It is plain that Chatterton only formed a judgment from the 
context, and knew nothing precifely about this inftrument. In 
the firft place it was certainly a horn; fuch as the Danes, 
Saxons, and other Gothic nations, ufed in war; and the name 
fiznihes as much; for by flug and flag is denoted /laughter and 
battle. A flughorne is properly * duccina bellica.” Now, what 
doth aj] this prove?) Why, that Chatterton was ignorant of the 
precife nature and ufe of this mufical inftrument. And fo we 
think was Row'ey too: and this, we apprehend, very clearly ap- 
pears from the firft quotation. * The water-flughornes, &c.’ 
This additional expletive would fcarcely have been made by a 
poet who had been accuftomed to the word in its primary mean- 
ing; nor would * fwvotie cleme’ [{weet mufic] have been noted as 
the diftinguifhing charucterittic of the horn of flaughter. 

© Byfmare: 

forth from Sabrina ran a ryverre cleere 

Roarynge and ro!leyng on yn courte &3/mare. 
This term, by/mare, is by the tranfcriber interpreted, bewildered, 
curtous ; which epithets he couples together as if they were fyno- 
nymous, But they neither of them convey the true meaning. 
I'he word occurs in Chaucer, and is faid to betoken abufive 
Speech. .... In the beft Saxon dictionary, where the various 
fenfes of the word are enumerated, Bifmorful is, among others, 
rendered, herrendus. This feems to be the original purport of 
tne word ; and from hence, I think, we may be pretty certain 
that there is nothing curious alluded to; but by courfe by/mare is 
iignified curfu sonora, vel horrend>; which is a defcription very 
applicable to the Severn. Had Chatterton been the Author 








of thefe compofitions, he would have introduced the word in 
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the fame acceptation in which it is to be found in Chaucer} 


rr if there be any writer with whom we may prefume him 
to have been acquainted it was with him. But he deviates 


from him in this plaee, and in many other inftances. ‘The rea- | 


fon was, becaufe he had an original before him ; and the term, 
as it is to be found in Chaucer, could not be made to agree 
with the context. He therefore gave it the beft interpretation 
that he was able; but was wonderfully wide of the mark.’ 

The queftion is not how Chaucer himfelf ufes this term; 
but how it is explained by his gloffarift. Now Speght ex- 
plains bi/mar (which he derives from the Fr. dizarre) by fans 
taflical flrangenefs. Bailey makes bifmare fignify curiofity. On 
both thefe authorities, Chatterton hath interpreted it, bewildered, 
curious. But we fhall be afked, if the original text warrants 
this comment? We think it does: for what fhould hinder us 
from thinking, that the Poet by Ay/mare meant irregular or 
meandring ? The word, Mr. Bryant obferves, is * bere ufed 
as an adjeCtive : whereas, by all other writers, as he belicves, it 
is introduced as a fubftantive.’ So far he is right; but then 
Rowley, as well as Chatterton, is affected by the blunder. To 
remove it from the former, and to throw it wholly upon the 
Jatter, our Author is obliged to have recourfe to the following 
conjecture: '* [ have a fufpicion that Chatterton has not copied 
the text truly; and that what he hath rendered cour/e by/mare, 
was in the original hearfe by/marre, 1. e. rauco terrore.’ Did 
ever conjectural emendation {port itfelf fo by/marelie ? It hath the 
advantage of al! reafoning, and fupercedes all reply ! 

© Onlyghte. Ella threatens deftru€tion to the Danes who have 
invaded his country; and in defcribing his purpofe he fays— 

Theyre throngynge corfes fhall ex/yghze the farres, 

The barrows braltynge wythe the flenne fchall fwelle. 

v. 678, 

Every body knows that the Danes buried their flain upon plains 
and open places in Tumuli, which were called Lowes and Bare 
rows. And Alla, in thele fine lines, tells his foldiers, that the 
enemy’s dead fhall be fo numerous that they fhall {well their 
tombs till they burft for want of room, and not fuffice to hold 
them. But what is the meaning of the firft line, where it is 
faid, that tne dead bodies fhould on/ychte the ftars? Here is cere 
tainty a great miftake of the tranfcriber, who did nct know the 
Author’s meaning, and has iubftituted one word for another. 
{yitead of onlyghie, 1 make no doubt but that the original was 
onlyche, which fignifies to be like, or equal ta. Cnkch is the fame 
term which we now exprefs, den: and the meaning of the word is 
this, that the corfes of the Danes fhould be “ke or ecual to the ftars. 

Treyre throngynge corfes fall ov/y:hz the fars. 
1..€, match them in number. 





We 
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We never faw a match for this piece of criticifm! One line in 
Gray fully illuftrates the poet’s meaning ; and fhews ws too, 
with undoubted certainty (ior why fhould not we allo {peak of 
demonfiration?) the fource from whence the ftrange idea was 


derived. 


“¢ Clouds of carnage S/ot the fun.” 
Or, in the Rowleian language— 

Throngyaze corfes doe oxlyghte the funne. 
“ But is not this unintelligible fuftian ?” It may be fo. But 
that is nothing to the argument. We are not defending the 
propriety of the metaphor. We are only fhewing from whom 
Chatterton borrowed if. 

Mr Bryant repcatedly obferves, that Chatterton was incapable 
of reading the old MSS. with accuracy, which he undertook to 
tranfcribe. If there were fuch manufcripts, and if they in any 
refpects refembled the Fac Simile given by Mr. Scrute of one df 
them, the wonder is not, that he fhould have made a miftake 
now and then in the tranfcript of fome words, but that he 
fhould hav: been able to have made any fenfe of them at all. 
Let an experienced antiquary, who hath been verfed in the dif 
ferent modes of antient writing, infpect the engraved plate en- 
titled, The Accounte of Adr. Cannynge’s Feaft, at the end of Rowe 
ley’s Poems, and inform us honeitly what idea he muft form 
of the acutene{s and penetration of a youth who could, in the 
{pace of a few months, decypher long pocms, written in chae 
raclers equally obfcure and imperfeét :—characters which cannot 
be traced to any ftandard, and which bear no fimilarity to any 
mode of writing in any age! Now, that Chatterton was capable 
of reading all the poems in this qld cheft, fo as to be able to 
give a juft interpretation of their general meaning (which is 
confeft even by thofe who affe&t to cali him the ignorant and i/- 
literate bey), muft be acknowledged to be a moft wonderful cir- 
cumftance : it muft fhew, that hig knowledge of old hands and 
old woids was uncommonly great; fo that the very tranfcribing 
and interpreting the poems are of themfelves fufficient confuta- 
tions of eyery reflection that hath heen thrown on his know- 
ledge and underftanding. Now, with that acquaintance which 
this extraordinary yoyth muft have had with antient Englifh 
literature, to have enabled him to.accomplifh what ai// confefg 
he did, we have only to confider him as pofleffed of a high 
degree af poetic genius (and of that there can remain no rae 
tional doubt), and the main difficulty concerning Rowley is 
folved ; for nothing more was neceflary to produce the poems, 
than the very qualifications which Chatterton poflefled. , 

Mr. Bryant employs upwards of five paves to demon/trate 
Chatterton’s ignorance of the true reading of the old MSS. 
becaufe he hath written Cherifauns§ for Cherifaunce, and 
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Beftcikerre for Befwikerre, We never faw learning more idly 
employed! We never faw conjectural criticifm more a mockery 
to common fenfe! Granting that Chatterton had manufcripts to 
tranferibe from, and that the words Cherifaunce and Beffwtkerre 
occurred according to their true fpelling, we fee no reafon for 
his having written them in any other manner. Had he left them 
unexplained, or had he given them a wrong interpretation, 
there might alfo be fome plea for Mr. Bryant’s conjecture. But 
he did explain them, and that too very properly. From whence 
had he his explanations? Why, from Speght, and Bailey or 
Kerfey. In the former, the word cherifaunce is fpelled as Mr, 
Bryant fays it ought to be fpelled. In the two latter, it is 
‘written cherifaunie. Now, Chatterton confidered it as indifferent 
which way the word was fpelt, and therefore adopted either of | 
them, juft as it fuited his humour: for it deferves notice, that 
in the Minftrel’s fong in the tragedy of Aflla it is fpelt acs | 
cording to the former, 

Does no cher:cauncys from Elynoure houlde. 

In Bailey, defoite (from whence Chatterton formed be/forker) 
ds interpreted, to betray. i 

On thefe two words Mr. Bryant lays great ftrefs, and con- 
fiders them as evident proofs of the exiftence of MSS. We| 
confider them rather as proofs of the contrary; and have ac- 
counted for the manner in which Chatterton wrote them, not by 
miftaking the original, but by confiding in the dictionary. 

Mr. Bryant proceeds to fpeak of references to antient hiftory f 
which occur inthe poems, Under this head he undertakes to prove, 
* that the allufions are too refined and curious, and relate to cir- 
cumftances too remote and obfcure to have proceeded from the 
young man to whom thefe poems have been by many afcribed.’ 
All that our Author hath advanced on this head is merely gra- 
tuitous. The general facts referred to in the poems are indubi- 
tably fuch as fa!l within the circle of common hiftory, and the 
knowledge of them might have been eafily acquired even by a 
youth of lefs application and lefs difcernment than Chatterton, 
ais ta the more * curious and refined allufions,’? which Mr. Bry- 
ant thinks to have been out of the reach of this youth, we can 
only fay, that the fources of many of them have been pointed 
our, and that they have been found not to be fo curious and re- 
fined, fo deep and recondite, as was at firft imagined: and as to 
the reft, though they may feem too curious and fecret to fall 
within the {phere of Chatterton’s reading, yet it may in time 
appear from whence he borrowed them; for his acquaintance 
with books was very extenfive for one of his youth, and his 
ftudy was chiefly bent on fubje&s that fell more immediately 
within the line of thefe poems. It is impoffible for Mr. Bryant 
to prove that Chattertort ‘had not read fuch books as were neceé 
fary 
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fary to give him all the information and intelligence which the 
author of thefe poems appears to have pofleffed. His fifter de- 
clares, that he had himfelf enumerated fome hundreds that he 
had read before he left Briftol in a catalogue, which fhe after- 
wards fent to him at London. Will Mr, Bryant take upon him 
to fay, that the books did not treat of fubjects that could have 
afforded him fuch a degree of knowledge as was requifite to the 
compofition of thefe poems? He may fay it: and we fuppofe 
will fay it without feruple. And what reply can we make toa 
writer who will prefume to pronounce authoritatively without any 
certain proof :—and who will make his own fuppofitions and 
affertions ftand in the room of demonftration ? No reply-can be 
made but this—that we believe, that the books which Chatterton 
had confulted aétually furnifhed him with all the information 
that was neceflary to enable him to write the poems which he 
afcribed to Rowley; for we are able to point out his general 
fources of intelligence, though we are at prefent unable to de- 
cide pofitively, to what books he was more immediately indebted 
for fome particular faéts which are alluded to in thofe poems. 
We give him credit for thefe, becauie we never faw his cata- 
logue. But Mr. Bryant, by a ftrange perverfene‘s of reafoning, 
will give him no credit, and pronounces as decifively on his ig- 
norance and want of reading as if he had feen the catalogue, 
and knew what books he had confulted, and had meafured the 
full extent of his underftanding and literary attainments. 

We have already obferved, that the fuppofition that Chatter- 
ton was capible of wnder/fanding the MSS. which he is faid to 
have found, and to have tranfcribed and interpreted them fo ac- 
curately, as it is confefled on all hands he hath in general done, 
is of itfelf fufficient to confute almoft every objection that hath 
been alleged againft the capacity of ** this illiterate boy :” and 
fully eftablifhes one of the principal evidences on which we 
found our conclufion—that the tranicriber and commentator was 
no other than the Author himfelf.—And yet, to our aftonifh- 
ment, among the deep and curious allufions which Mr, Bryant 
fancies he hath difcovered in the Poems of Rowley, he reckons 
the flandards of the Danes and the Saxons—wiz. the Raven, 
and the Argent Horfe; as if Chatterton, who gave a curious ac- 
count in the Town and Country Adagazine of Saxon atchievements 
before he was 17 years of age, and exprefled himfelf in terms 
worthy of a veteran herald, could be fuppofed to have been ig- 
norant of arms and enfigns, which are recorded in the moft com- 
mon hiftories, and which we apprehend are known to the moft 
illiterate fchool-boy. Our Author employs fix pages on the 
* Rafn, Rafen, and Rafn-Fan.’ They may be full of learning, 
and pleafe the mere antiquary; but they leave us to wonder 
that a man of real and deep erudition, as Mr. Bryant confefledly 
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is, fhould for a moment imagine that to be rare and recondite, 
which is common and obvious: or that Chatterton,. who could 
read obfcure MSS. could be fuppofed to be ignorant of what 
hath been recorded a thoufand times in print. 

We have faid, that Mr, Bryant reafons upon hypothefes which 
have no ground but prefumption. We could produce proofs of 
this from almoft every page. We will give the following as a 
very iemarkable fpecimen; * 1am perfuaded that the criginal 
poem of the Battle of Haftings was by the hand of the perfon 
concerning whom I have been treating. How far it may have 
been altered by Rowley is uncertain, A great change may have 
been wrought by him: and other alterations may have been made 
afterwards by the perfen through whole hands we more im- 
mediately receive it. Yet, after al], there are {trong marks of | 
originality; mumberlefs curious allufions; with references to 
paft hiftories which are many times irretrievable. That Rowley 
had fuch a compofition before him, from whence he copied the 
principal parts of the poem, feems, I think, to be intimated in 
that invocation to Turgott, wherein he acknowledges that he 
had at times been greatly indebted to him; 


Oh Turgotte-—————— 
Where’er thon art, come and my mind enleme, &c. &c. 


Tn thefe verfes he plainly acknowledges his obligations to Tur- 
gott, though he doth not precitely tell us how deeply he may 
have been indebted, nor wherein the obligation principally lay. 
He however owns that he had been often obliged. Indeed, he 
was in every refpect fo far removed from the perfon to whom he 
addrefles himfelf, and was otherwile fo totally unconneéted with 
him, that all invocation had been idle, and in a manner impof- 
fible, had not the other led the way, and treated of the fame 
fubject. 

* There are other reafons which lead me to think, that amon 
the MSS. of Rowley there were writings of Turgotr, or at leaf 
copies from fome of his compolitions, and moreover that they 
were fubfcribed Turgottus Dunelmenfis. Otherwife I cannot 
conceive what could nave induced Chatterton, who was of Brif- 
tol, to choofe this title for his own fignature, and uniformly to 
fubfcribe himfelf Duxelmenfis Briftolientis, TThisis the title fub- 
joined to many of the compolitions fent abroad by him, efpe- 
cial'y to thofe which he thought proper to mark as his own, 
Hence I am perfuaded, that among the wiitings in Rowley’s 
polleflion, and afterwards depofited in Redcliffe Tower, there 
were tran(cripts from the compofitions of T'urgottus Dunelmen- 
fis, and from hence Chatterton aflumed his title.’ 

There is no end to conjectures like thefe! and if conclufions 
are to be drawn from them, there is no need of reafoning ; and 
fanciful hypothctis may at once ufurp the place of folid evidence. 
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As forthe term Dunelmenfis, it is highly probable that Chat- 
terton met with it in Gibfon’s tranflation of Camden’s Britannia, 
a work we know he had confulted, for he quotes it in one of the 
papers he fent to the Town and Country Magazine for the year 
1769. To this work he was highly indebted for many of the 
© curgous and refined allufions’ which occur in the Poems of Rowley. 
See particularly page 779 of the edition of 1695, where the fanctity 
of St. Cuthbert (a circumftance on which Me. Bryant {pends 
three pages of profounderudition !), Simeon Dunelmenfis, and the 
Abbot Turgot, are mentioned within the compals of a few lines. 
In the Battle of Haftings we meet with the following line: 
Bythric and Alfwold ledde the brittowe Band. P. IL. v. 116. 

On one of the beroes Mr, Bryant hath expended a large profu- 
fion of hiftorical learning. ¢ There is f{carcely, fays he, any 
hiftory referred to in the poems about which we are engaged, fo 
obfcure as that of Bithricus. No mention, as far as I can find, 
is made of him by any of our Englith hiftorians.? Amidft a 
wafte of elaborate and profound inveftigation, in which we learn 
that the true Saxon orthography of the name was Brithric, our 
Author proceeds to this triumphant conclufion—* We find here, 
as we have ia many paflages before, a wonderful coincidence of 
circumftance, in confirmation of the hiftory afforded us by the 
Poet.’ Now as ample an account of Bithric as was neceflary for 
Chatterton’s purpofe, was learnt frem Camden’s Account of 
Gloucefterfhire. Vid. Brit. p. 242. The name of Nigel, a 
Norman, accurs alfo in Camden ; and appears to be one ot thofe 
natnes which Chatterton picked up atrandom, With regard to 
the name of Tefcamp, which we meet with in the Battle of 
Haftings, Mr. Bryant obferves, that ¢ if Chatterton were the 
author of the Poem, he cannot conceive how.he could arrive at 
this name.’ © I know,’ fays he, © it hath been faid that he 
might eafily have accefs to the books which contain Battle-roil, 
and from thence borrow this name with many others that he hath 
introduced. But what reafon is there to think that he had ever 
heard of Battle-roll, or that he was in the leaft converfant in the 
books in which it is contained? Befides in the game in that lift, 
as we find it in Hollinfhed, is Flifchampe; and if that be not 
the name it is net to be found there at all. If Chatterton had 

accefs to this lilt, how came he not to copy the name as he found 

it? By {ome it is exprefled Fefkamp, particulariy in the Lift of 
Grafton and that of William de Worceftre, by Hearne.’ Mr. 
Warton hath difcovered the book which furnifhed Chatterton 

with the names of the heroes who are diftinguifhed in the Poems, 

viz. Fuller’s Church Hiftory. ** In this book (he remarks) all 

the rolls and catalogues are drawn together from Hollinfhed, 

Fox and Stowe, and comparatively arranged.” We have con- 

iulted this book (which by the way is very eafy to be met with), 

and 
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and find the name in each of the columns, viz. Fox’s, Holin. 
fhed’s, and Stowe’s. By the former ic is fpelt Fifcamp, and by 
the two latter Fefcamp and Fefcampe.—We hope Mr. Bryant 
will find mo great difficulty in conceiving how Chatterton could ar- 
rive at this name, or what could have taugnt him to fpell it as he 
did. 

It would extend our Article to a length utterly incompatible 
with the limits of our Review, were we to enumerate all the in- 
ftances in which our Author hath impofed upon himfelf, by 
imayvining the refources of the Poet too deep and fecret for the 
© Charity- oy of Briftol’'to have had accefSto. We fhall add to 
thofe already noticed, the following very remarkable ones: and 
they may be confidered as ftil] farther proofs of the weaknefs of 
that caufe which this learned writer hath undertaken to fupport, 

Harold fays to two of his principal friends, 

Go Gyrthand Eilwarde take bills half a fcore. 

¢ Gyrth is well known, as being the king’s brother, who, to- 
gether with Leofine, was killed in the action, But Eilwarde, [ 
believe, isa character mot mentioned by any Enclifh writer. Yet 
fuch a chara¢ter did really exift, and muy be authenticated in 
the fame mauner as thofe have been above [viz. by Dsom/day- 
Book]. The name in Doomfday is exprefled Elward, /:lward, 
Ailward, and Alward, and we may learn the perfon {b denomi- 
hated was of eminence, and had large property.” Mr. Bryant 
might have faved himfelf, and his friend Mr. Rofe, all this need- 
lefs fearch into Doom/day for this name. We find a nobleman, 
who was called Aei/ward, mentioned in Camden’s account of 
Dorfetfhire, who in the year 930 founded a monaftery at Cran- 
bourne in that county ; and we are farther informed that the 
poffeffions of this Saxon lord fel] into the hands of Robert Fitz- 
Haimon, a Norman chief. 

Of Alured, one of the Saxon heroes in the battle of Haftings, 
Mr. Bryant obferves, that unlefs in the Poem of Rowley, ‘ we 
have no where elfe any hiflory of him recorded. There are feveral 
of this name to be found in Doom{day-Book.’ Mr, Bryant re- 
capitulates the titles of two of this name, and then fays—* The 
perfon alluded to by the poet appears to have been of confe- 
quence, and [ imagine he was the fame who in Doomfday is 
ftiled Alured of Marlborough, and who held large eftates in 
Wiltthire both before and after the Conqueft.? This Alured is 
denominated in that book, as we are told by our Author, by the 
title of de Merleberg. However, this is not the firft time that 
this very Alured, and with this title too, hath been noticed to 
the public, though Mr. Bryant fuppofed that till of late both 
had been clofely locked up in the records of Doomfday. In 
Cambden’s Account of Herefordthire, Ewias Ca/ilé is faid to 
have been repaired by Alured of Marleberg. 

One 
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One inftance more will fuffice.—In the pretended Memoirs of 


Cannynge (pubdlifked in Chatterton’s Mifcellanies, and which Mr. 
Bryant pronounces to be authentic) it Is faid that King Ed~ 
ward, when he vilited Briftol, knowing Canning to be im~- 
menfely rich, meant to match him with a lady of the Widde- 
ville family, into which he himfelf had married. On the name, 
felt in this manner, our Author moft Jearnedly defcants, and re- 
marks, that * is Hall’s Chronicle it is Woodville; and in this 
he is followed by Grafton, Hollinfhed, Speed, Baker, Rapin, and 
other Englifh hiftorians. But thofe who have looked into MSS. 
find the name exprefled Wideville and Widdeville.” From this 
recondite circumftance, our Author moft gravely obferves, as fol- 
lows :-——* Now, as aij the printed Hiftories of England exhibit 
the name of this lady and thofe of her family in a different man- 
ner, how came Chatterton to vary from them, and to exprefs it 
Widdeville inflead of Woodville? The reafon was, becaufe he 
had not recourfe to any printed hiftory. There is reafon to 
think that he never read Stowe and Speed, much lefs Hall or 
Grafton. It was froma MS. that he drew; from one of that 
collectivn to which we have been fo much beholden.’ Con- 
fidently faid! But we hope he will excufe us if we do not mmpli- 
citly rely on his affertions ; and the rather may we expec this 
indulgence, when we can confront thofe affertions by the mof 
indubitable evidence. If he will turm to Camden’s Account of 
Northamptonthire, he will find the name of Widdevill exprefled 
four times withia the {pace of a fingle column: and what is fill 
more obfervabie in the margin, and only in the margin, the 


name is faid to be Widdeviil, or Woodvill (p. 430.). Did not — 


this leave Chatterton at perfect liberty to exprefs the name either 
way? 

Mr. Bryant at laft difcovers that fereral of the obfolete and 
uncommon words which he fuppofed to be out of the line of 
Chatterton’s acquaintance, may be found even in common die- 
tionaries. But how doth he evade the inference that will be 
drawn from this circumftance? Why, by a fally of pleafantry } 
* Can it be imagined, fays he, that by poaching and purloin- 
ing in this abje&t minner, Chatterton compofed thefe excellent 
poems * We may as well fuppofe that a pedlar bu:lt York Cas 
thedral, by ftealing a tile or a ftone in every parifh that he pafled 
through.’ We acknowledge the {prightlinefs of the remark, but 


swe deny the truth of it. York Cathedral would never be efteem-~ 


¥d an antient building if the form of it was modern, let the va- 
rious materials of which it was conftrucied be ever fo old. If 
the poems of Rowley were more thickly overlaid with old words 
than they are, yet there is that which is infeparable from their 


form and ftruéture that will necefiarily point out the hand of a 
modern Artitt, 
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Our Author next proceeds to * a comparifon of Rowley’s 
poems with compofitions of other writers,’ With refpect to 
the rythm of theie poems, and the general harmony of their num- 
bers, he ingenuoufly acknowledges that he once had his feru- 
ples on this head. However, thefe fcruples at length fubfided, 
and he * was convinced that the ground from whence they 
arofe was very precarious, and by no means deferving of the 
attention that people were pleafed to pay to them.’ This, 
however, we take to be the chief ground of the argument, and 
it hath always been very flightly pafled over, or greatly mitre- 
prefented by the votaries of Rowley. We have delivered our 
fentiments fo fully on this fubject, that it would be needlefs to 
repeat them. With refpect to Mr. Bryant we can only fay, 
that if he doth not feel the difference in point of elegance of 
fentiment, and harmony and force of numbers, between the 
poems attributed to Rowley, and thofe fpecimens which he hath 
fo carefully fele€led from fome ancient Englifh poets as proofs 
of their fkill in verfification, we defpair of convincing him by 
all the arguments we can ufe, and by all the examples we can 
produce. The controverfy is as much a matter of tafte as it 
is of learning ; and indeed may be much fooner brought to an 
iffue by the former than by the latter. 

Before we conclude this Article we muft remark, that the 
fuppofition that thofe poems are of modern invention, receives 
additional fupport from this confideration, viz. that not only 
is Rowley made to poflefs the eafe and elegance of a poet of 
the 18th century, but feveral of his cotemporaries are al'o in 
pofieffion of the fame miraculous endowments! Ali Rowley’s 
friends write with his fpirit; their lines are equally harmoni- 
ous, and the verfification hath the fame fufpicious caft of mo- 
dern manufacture. Sir Thybbot Gorges fings with the eafe and 
airinefs of a poet who hath only antiquity in the fpelling of his 
name. Dygne Maifire Canynge is a poet fo much like the © gode 
priefle,’ that Dean Milles himfelf is puzzled to account for 
the perfect refemblance that the one bears to the other; and 
like a true commentator fports a conjecture which, if granted, 
will at once folve the difficulty, viz. that * Rowley might give 
his friend and patron the credit of the performance.’ We 
really believe the fame pen produced what is called Canning’s as 
well as what is called Rowley’s. But we believe that pen was 
CHATTERTON’S. BR... he 





Art. X. Poem to the Memory of Lady Miller: By Mifs seward,, Aue 
thor of the Eiegy on Capt. Cooke, and Monody on Mejor André 
gto. 1s.6d. Robinfon. 1782. 


S there are few unacquainted with the nature of the Poeti- 
cal Inftitution at Bath-Eafton, it ems almoft unneceflary 
to 
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to mention that it was a cuftom with the late Lady Miller, who 
held an aflembly at her elegant villa once a fortnight during the 
Bath Seafon, to give out at each meeting, a fubject for poems 
to be read at the enfuing aflembly. The verfes, continues Mifs 
Seward, were depofited in an antique Etrufcan vafe, and were 
drawn out by gentlemen. appointed to read them aloud, and to 
judge of their.rival merits. Thefe gentlemen, ignorant of the 
authors, feleéted ‘three poems from the collection which they 
thought moft worthy of the three myrtle wreaths, decreed as 
the rewards and honours of the day. ‘The names of the perfons 
who had obtained the prizes were then announced by Lady Mil- 
ler. Once a year the moft ingenious of thefe productions were 
publifhed. ’ Four volumes have already appeared, and the profits 
have been applied to the benefit of acharity at Bath ; fo that Lady 
Miller’s inftitution was not only calculated to awaken and culti- 
vate ingenuity, but to ferve the purpofes of benevolence and 
charity. It had continued about fix years, and ceafed with the 
death of its amiable patronefs.—That event happened in July 
1781. | 
" is not then to be wondered at that a poetefs, who, like Mifs 
Seward, was perfonally attached to the foundrefs of fuch a ra- 
tional and benevolent inftitution, fhould once more invoke 
‘ thofe plaintive powers of fong,’ whom fhe had on former occa- 
fions already found {fo propitious, to aflift her in commemorating 
fo refpe€table a character : 
‘ Ye Sifter Nine, that weep departed worth, 
Pour from your echoing itrings the focthing lay, 
Chaunt the flow requécin o’er this hallow’d earth, 
That bides your Laura's life-deferted clay ; 
Hides the cold heart, which glow'd with all your fires, 
The hand, that deck’d with wreaths your many-chorded lyres. 
Ott have ye feen her in her claflic bow’rs, 
Weave the rich myrtle round the early rofe ; 
And grace with dearer joy the feftive hours 
Than vain parade, or idle mirth beitows; 
While from her glance benign young Genius caught 
Spirit to ope freth mines of foul-exalting thought. 
And iuse, o’er polith'’d ciscies to diffufe 
The new ambition, virtuous and refin’d, 
To the licht Graces lead the loftier Mufe, 
And their twin’d hands with rofy chapiets bind, 
Not leis deferves the meed of tuneful Praile, 
Than Valour his proud wreath, than Wit his deathlefs bays. 
‘To her gay dome, that decks the breezy vale, 
Enlighten 'd Pleafure led a jocund crew, 
Acd youths and virgins in the vernal gale, 
With eager ftep to her chafte revel flew ; 
While to the infpising God that gilds the day, 
ture the devotion rofe in many a glowing lay. 
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Propitious heard the Pow’r, and gaily beam’d, 
Gilding the foliage of the verdant fhrine ; 
And bending o'er her Vafe, fair Laura feem'd 
The fmiling Prieftefs of the facred Nine, 
As her green wreath fhe wove, to pa the Bard, 
Whofe {weet fuperior fong might claim the with'd reward.” 
* * * % * 
¢ With high-foul’d pleafure, and ingenuous truth, 
*T was thine to nurfe the hopes of young Renown ; 
’Twas thine to elevate the views of youth ; 
To look, with calm difdain, fuperior down 
On Pride's cold frown, and Fafhion’s pointed leer ; 
On Envy’s ferpent lie, and Folly’s apeith fneer.” | 
To thofe who recolleé& the Bath-Eafton Amufements during 
the novelty of their inftitution, the peculiar propriety of the two 
laft lines will be ftriking. Lady Miller lived, however, to fee 
her inftitution triumph over the united attacks of Pride, Fafhion, 
Folly, and Envy, and to number among the Contributors to 
her Yate fome of the firft poetical charaéters of the age. Acir- 
cumftance, it’ was natural to fuppofe, of which Mifs Seward 


would avail herfelf, 
¢ Bright glows the lift of many an honour’d Name, 
Whom Tafte in Laura’s votive throng furveys; 
But Hayrtey flafhes in a type of flame, 
Trac’d by a fun-beam the broad letters blaze ! 
Rapt Britain reads the long-recording fire, 
Claps her triumphant hands, and bids her realms admire ! 
While check’d by gen’rous Friendfhip’s modeft frown, 
That will not hear the praife it joys to give ; 
My fingers quit the chords of high renown, 
On whick his young, but deathlefs glories live ; 
Yet with thefe lays one grateful with thall blend, 
And on Devotion’s wing to lift’ning Heav’n afcend. 
Thro’ lengthen’d years that pafs, and pafling thine, 
While Health and Joy, on their bright moments wait, 
May his pure mind, with all its warmth benign 
Set late and cloudlefs in the dephs of fate ; 
Not early, like fair Laura’s fpirit, fly 
From this dark earthly fcene, to its congenial fky ! 
Adverting to the charitable part of the Inftitution, the Poetefe 
proceeds: 
* Stay the white radiance of thy filver car 
O’er Laura’s hallow’d turf, fair Queen of Night, 
From the mild orb of thy prelafive ftar, 
Feeding its penfive flow’rs with dewy light! 
For fo her gentle {pirit oft wou'd thed 
Soft Pity’s light and dews on Pain’s deferted head. 
When Fafhion o’er her threw the fhining vett, 
When Pleafure round her trill'd the Syren fong, 
The fighs of Pity fweil’d her polifh’d breaft, 
The -_ of Mercy warbled from her tongue; 
She ~ 
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She bad the fires of claflic lore pervade 
With * Charity’s kind warmth, Misfortune’s barren fhade. 
Not in the wealth of Andes’ glitt’ring mines, 
Not in the charms the zcne of Love beltows, 
The female form fo exquifitely thines, 
Tho’ Empire binds the circlet on her brows, 
As when Compaffion fheds her luilre meek, 
Swims in the moiften’d eye, and wets the glowing cheek. 
O witnefs Thou, fo eminently good, 
That in the regal robe, and beauty’s pride, 
At Calais’ conquer’d gate, {weet {miling flood, 
By ‘hy victorious Edward’s awful fide! 
In martial ire War’s fable.cloud he feem’d, 
And thou the radiant bow, that o'er its darknefs beam’d. 
Boatt of thy fex, and glory of the throne! | 
O’er al] thy form what matchlefs graces {pread, 
When thy fair eyes in moitft fuffufion fhone, 
And from thy cheek the changing crimfon fled, 
As on the neck of Edward’s captive foes | 
To thy afflicted fight th’ opprobrious cord arofe ! 
Oh! while the Fair, with foul-fubduing pow’r, 
On her bent knee their forfeit-lives implor’d ; 
When, like two ftars feen thro’ a rufhing fhow’r, 
Her watry eyes gaz’d earneft on her lord, 
’Twas then thy virtues, lovelieft Queen, outfhone 
Thy Edward s vi€tor-plume, waving o’er Gallia’s throne ! 
Thus, while with fervent zeal the aufpicious Nine 
O’er Laura’s form the claffic ceftus threw, 
Hung all their golden harps within her fhrine, 
And ting’d het wreaths with ondecaying hue, 
' Yet Charity, thy foft feraphic flame, 
A purer glory thed around her fpotlefs name. 
And harmonizing fweet with Friendthip’s lyre 
The grateful bleflings of the Poor fhall blend, 
And borne on Angel-wings to Heaven’s full choir, 
Sublime the breath of Gratitude afcend ; 
With ftrains more dulcet fwell the afpiring gales, 
Than rife from Pindus’ grove, than float in Thefpian vales.’ 
What an exquifitely beautiful image is that, in which is de- 
fcribed the influence of Philippa, or the vindiative conqueror, 
Edward ! 
‘ ————— War’s fable cloud he feem’d, ; 
And thou the radiant bow, that o'er its darknefs beam’d.’ 
Indeed the whole of this compofition is uncommonly figurative 
and poetical, 
The concluding part of the Poem is appropriated to Lady 
Miller’s domeftic charafer, which, it is needlefs to fay, is 


highly exemplary and amiable, 0.-€--€, 
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* Charity’s kind warmth,—Lady Miller’s poetic inftitution was alfo 
charitable one, 
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Art. XI. Anecdotes of etrinent Paitters mn Spain, during the Sixs 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries; with curfory Remarks upon 
the prefent Srate of Arts in that Kingdom. By Richard Cum. 
berland. 2vols. 1zmo. 5s. fewed. Waller, 1782. 


HE fine arts which revived in Italy pafled into Spain, and 
{peedily rofe to eminence in a country that abounded 
with genius. ‘Che Roman Catholic religion, fo favourable to 
painting in other nations, was here no lefs propitious to it; 
and its advances, while they were foftered by the patronage of 
the Spanifh monarchs, were encouraged by the munificence of 
the grandees, and the generofity of the people. “Ihe churches, 
convents, and palaces of Spain exhibit a great variety of ad- 
mirable paintings; and yet the curiofity of modern travellers 
has been feldom exercifed in furnifhing an account of thefe pro- 
duétions. __ 

Mr. Cumberland, by fortunately giving this turn to bis in. 
quiries, has gone into a new path, and has refcued many inge- 
nious names from oblivion. The painters of Italy, France, 
and Flanders have all had hiftorians; and Mr. Walpole has 
done juftice to the artifts of England. But of all the Spanith 
painters whom Mr. Cumberland has mentioned, fcarcely one 
name has been heard of without the limits of Spain, except- 
ing thofe of Velafquez, Murillo, and Ribeira. _ It was not, 
however, the purpofe of our Author to exhibit a complete hif- 
tory of all the painters of Spain. He confines himfelf to thofe 
who flourifhed in that country during the fixteenth and feven- 
teenth centuries: but under this defcription he includes al] fuch 
illuftrious foreigners as had exercifed their talents in Spain. 
His refidence in that country, and the advantages peculiar to 
his fituation there, allowed him the fulleft opportunities of gra- 
tifyimg his curiofity; and we cannot but applaud the fpirit 
with which he communicates his refearches to the public. 

The Emperor Chafles, though not cordially attached to his 
Spanifh fubjects, is reprefented by our Author to have been for- 
ward in giving encouragement to the genius of their painters. 
{t was in his reign, accordingly, that painting began to be pare 
ticularly diftinguifhed as an art. 

* It was this vifit made by the Emperor Charles to Bologna in 
1530, which brought about an event of the firit importance in the 
hittory of the arts in Spain; I mean the intsoduion of the works 
of Titiano, and fome time after of Titiaxo himfelf; that great mal- 
,ter was in Bologna when Charles made his entry, and like Charles, 
was then in the full luitre of his fame; fearce a charaSer of emi- 
nence in Europe, but was to be found on the canvafs of Titiano; to 
be delivered to poflerity in the glewing colours of his pencil feemed 
an object of general ambition, and in fome degree an anticipation 
of immortality; dlonfo de Ferrara, Frecyrico Ccnzagoa (Duke of 

Mantua), 
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Mantua), Francifco Maria (Duke of Urbino), the Marguis del Pafte, 
Pyrara, Alva, Francifeo Sforza, Antonio de Leyva, Diego de Men- 
dona, Arretino, Bembo, Fracajiorio, Ferdinand (King of the Romans), 
and his fon Maximilian, both afterwards Emperors, the Popes Six- 
ws 1V. Fulius II. and Paulus Ill. the great Emperor Soliman and 
the Sultanefs Rofa, were amongft the illuitrious perfonages who had 
been painted by Titiano : the Emperor fat to him at Bologna, as 
he pafled through that city in the year abovementioned ; he was in 
the meridian of life, and though he could not be faid to inherit the 
beauty of Philip the Handfome, he was neverthelefs of a majeftic 
comely afpest; the portrait pleafed him well, and though fo weak 
an ingredient as vanity was not to be found in Charles’s compofition, 
yet he was not infenfible to impreffions, and henceforward deter- 
mined never to commit his perfon to any other Jimner than 7 itiazo. 
He was a lover of arts, not an enthufiaft; he knew the force of 
their effects, and reverenced them for their power, without being 
ceptivated by their charms; to men of eminence he was liberal 
without familiarity ; in fhort, his affeétions in this particular, as in 
every other, were directed regularly to their object by reafon, ‘Roe 
driven impetuoufly by conftitution or paflion: upon this principle 
he rewarded Titiano for his portrait with a thoufand golden fcudi, 
confulting thereby no lefs his own magnificence, than the artift’s 
merit: he paid him 200 ducats for a {mall piece; and, upon Zé- 
tiano’s prefenting him with a pi€ture of the Annunciation, for which 
his countrymen the Venetians had refufed to pay him more than 
200 {cudi, Charles rewarded him for the prefene with a thoufand. 
He invited Yitiano into Spain, and prefled him to comply, ufing 
many promifes and fome intreaties ; anxious to wreft the palm of 
glory from the brows of his rival Francis in arts, as well as arms, 
he perceived there was no other living merit but Yitiano’s, which 
he could oppofe to that of Leonardo da Vinci. Carlos Rodolfi, the 
biographer of Tstiano, fays he never came into Spain, but he is 
miltaken ; it was not however till the year 1543 that he complied 
with the Emperor’s invitation ; from that period till 1553 he retided 
in Spain; during this refidence he compofed many admirable works, 
and received many princely rewards; Charles gave him the key, 
the order of Santiago at Bruffels, and in 1553 confituted him a 
Count Palatine of the empire at Barcelona by an inirument worthy 
to be recorded; viz. Carolus V. divina favente clementia Roma- 
norom Imperator auguilus ac Rex Germania, Hifpaniarumque {pece 
tabili noftro et imperii facri fideli dilecto Titiano de Veceilis, five 
equitt agrato, et facri Lateranenfis palatli, auleque mre et impe- 
Halis confiltorii comiti gratiem Cxfaream et omne bonum. 
“Cum nobis femper mos fuerit, pofiquam ad hujus Caferiz dig- 
bitatis celfitudinem divis aufpiciis evecti fuerimus, vos potifimum, 
qui fingulari hde et obfervantid erga nos et facrum Romanun im- 
Perium prediti egreciis moribus, eximiis virtutibus et ingenuis ar- 
tibus induilricq; clas et excellentes tabi funt pra ceteris bene- 
Voleniia, favore et gratia nottra profequi. Artendentes igitur fin- 
gularem tuam erga nos, et facrum Romanum imperium fidem ect 
obfervantiam, ac pricter ilas egregias virtutes tuas et ingenii dotes, 
Xquiitam illam pingendi et ad vivum e¢fiigiendarem imaginum 
E 2 {cientiam, 
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fcientiam, qua quidem arte talis nobis vifus es, ut meritd hujus fz. 
coli Apelles dici merearis, &c. Mota igitur proprio et certa nof. 
tra f{cientia, animo deliberato, fano quoque Principum, Comitum, 
Baronum, Procerum et alicrum noftrorum et Imperii facri diledo. 
rim accidente confilio, et de noftre Czfarez proteilatis plenituding 
te prenominatum Titianum facri Lateranenfis palatii, auleq; ore, 
et Imperialis confiftorii comitem fecimus, creavimus, ereximus, ¢e 
comitatus Palatini titulo clementer infignivimus: Prout -tenore pre. 
fentium facimus, creamus, erigimus, attolimus et infignimus ac alio 
rum Comitvm Palatinoram numero et confortu gratanter aggrega. 
mus et adfcribimus, &c. 

‘ Thefe favours alarmed the jealoufy of the nobles both of Ger. 
many and Spain; but their envy drew no other anfwer from Charles, 
than that he had many nobles in his empire, and but one Titian; 
the artift, who was at fome diftance, employed upon a picture, over. 
heard the retort with confcious fatisfaétion, and, as he made his 
reverence to the Emperor, dropt a pencil on the floor; the cour. 
teous monarch took it up, and, delivering it to him confounded by 
this fecond ma:k of his condefcenfion, added, that to wait on Ti. 
tiano was a fervice for an Emperor. Charles did not only grace this 
eminent artift with the fplendid ornaments and titles above men 
tioned, he gave him more folid maiks of his favour, appointing 
him rents in Naples of two hundred ducats annually each, befide 
a munificent compenfation for every picture he executed : Palomim 
fays, that Charles regarded the poffeffion of a capital piece of 7% 
tiano more than he did the acquifition of a new province to his do 
minion ; bat Palomino was a painter, and more familiar with th 
pictures of Yitiano, than with the politics of the Emperor: this 
would have been a caprice unworthy of any prince; but Chailes’ 
character was not the fport of caprice; whilft to the very mometi 
of his life, when he refigned his dominions, it was evident that an 
bition was his ruling paffion; had he been capable of that pref 
vence, which Palomino afcribes to him, he would hardly have take 
fach pains, to the laft hour of his reign, to perfuade his brother Fe 
dinand to make a facrifice of his fucceflion of the empire, nor ha 
retired into the unfurnifhed cell of his convent with his puppt 
and his birds, without one confolatory remembrance of his favourit 
author to cheer his folitude, or to enflare his devotion: I @ 
hardly be perfuaded, that Charles's abdication of his empire ¥ 
any proof of caprice; he plainly enough perceived his health w 
gone, and he was not willing that his fame fhould follow it.’ 

The Efcurial, which has fo often been condemned fort 
clumfinefs of its architecture, is reprefented by Mr. Cum’ 
land as a repofitory of noble arts. ‘The care taken to adorn} 
produced in his opinion an Auguftan age in Spain. Amoi 
the artifts who were employed in furnifhing its decoratios 
he records E/ Divino Morales, who was born at Badajor, 
the province of Eftremadura, in the beginning of the fixtees 
century. 

‘ He was inftrudled (fays our Author) at Seville in the acade™ 
of Pedro Campana, a difciple of Raphae/; from his conftant chd 
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of divine fubjeéts, and the extreme delicacy of his pencil, he acqui- 
red the appellation of E/ Divino, and is known to the prefent age 
by no other name than that of El Divino Morales. All his paint 
ings 2re upon board or copper, and almoft generally beads of the 
crucified Saviour ; no inftance occurring of his having executed any 
compofition or figure at full length. His heads are finifhed off 
with infinite care and laboured to the utmoft, yet not fo as to di- 
minith the force of the expreffion ; for 1 have feen fome examples of 
his Ecce Home of a moft exquifite and touching character; alfo fome 
heads of Chrift bearing the crofs approaching very near to the 
Saviour in the famous Pa/mo de Sicilia. Though Morales never fails 
to imprefs the countenance with the deepeft tints of human agony, 
I never met with any inftance of his doing violence to our ideas of 
the divinity of the objet he reprefents: his conception of the 
countenance feems to be original and his own, more refembling 
however the face of the Chrift in Raphael’s piture above-mentioned, 
than any other; and worked, as it appears to me, after the man- 
ner of the highly-finifhed heads of Leonardo da Vinci. He was un- 
doubtedly an artift of a very limited invention aod defign; in aerial 
perfpective and the clear obfcure I have fometimes found him evi- 
dently deficient, nor has he any tinéture of art or academy in 
grouping his figures and difpofing his attitudes ; every thing is left 
to a fimple expreffion of affecting nature: his Mater dolore/a is the 
very extreme of forrow; nor is he anxious to maintain any trace 
of beauty amidft his expreffions of affliction: I am of opinion that 
no imagination, which had not been aided by the fpectacles of ex- 
haufted nature, which a nunnery exhibits, could have devifed an 
object fo extremely woe-begone: it isin fhort the aggravated por- 
trait of an emaciated devotee expiring in her vigils. It may reae 
dily be believed in a country, where paintings of this fort are 
amongft the objects of devotion, and where every private houfe is 
furnifhed with its oratory and its altar, that the pictures of Morales 
muft have been in general requeft; it has been for the fame reafon 
extremely difficulr for travellers to extra¢ét out of Spain any piece 
of this author; and as he worked very flowly, and was not very 
induttrious or interefted in his art, his pictures are both very rare 
and very permanent in their ftations *. Enough may be had of il- 
legitimate or fufpicious pretenfions, but in general they are eafily 
to be diitinguifhed, One would expect to find in Mora/es’s private 
lifé a charaéter in unifon with his fludies; but the contrary of this 
appears from his hiftory. When Morales was fummoned to the 
E(curial by Philip, he left Badajoz at the King’s command, and 
putting himfelf in the beft array that his whole fubftance could 
procure, prefented himfelf to the foverefZn more like an ambafla- 
dor upon the delivery of his credentials, than a rural artilt, called 
to labour at his profeffion for hire: upon the King’s remarking on 





* Since this book went to the prefs, I have received out of Spain 
an Ecce Homo by Morales, painted upon ftone, which was affixed to 
@ private oratory in the houfe of the Duque de Ofuna, and tranf- 


mitted to me by the favour of that diftinguithed grandee. 
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the unexpefed fplendor of his appearance, he anfwered with aq 
air of national gallantry, that being refolved to dedicate every thing 
he poffeft by nature or by fortune to the fervice of his fovereign, 
he fal prefented himfelf in the beft condition and attire, that his 
means admitted in obedience to his fummons, It does not appear 
that his reply difpieafed, neither was the king diffatisied with his 
performances, for which he liberally rewarded him: however, when 
upon completion of his undertakings he returned to Badajoz, he 
feems to have carried home the fame fpirit of extravagance ; for, 
when Philip pafied through that place in 1581 on his way to take 
pofletiion of the kingdom of Portugal, Morases prefented himfelf in 
a far different condition, reduced by poverty and age, for he way 
then 72 years old; Morales, favs the King, methinks you are grows 
very old fince lafi I faw you. True, Senor, replied he, and aljo ver 
poor. Philip (of whom the arts at leaft have nothing to complain), 
direéily turning to the city treafurer ordered him 20> ducats, telling 
him it was to purchafe him adinner—and a fupper too? {aid Mo. 
rales. No, anfwered the King, give him a hundred ducats more: 
a fortunate rencounter for poor Morales: he furvived this event fome 
years, and died in 1586, Some of his paintings are preferved at 
Cordova and Seville; and at Madrid in the chapel of our Lady of 
the Soledad, belonging tothe convent of the Trinitarians, I have 
been fhewn a Santa Veronica by his hand: there is alfo an Ecce 
Homo in the convent of the nuns of Corpus Chrifti, which, with 
othér fpecimens I have met in private cabinets, confirm to me his 

title to the appellation of E/ Divino.’ 

Philip II. was not lefs a benefaétor to the arts than the Em- 
peror Charles ; and the genius they called forth did not de- 
cline in its force during the reign of Philip III. Philip 1V, 
jmitated the generofity of his predeceflurs ; and men of very 
illuftrious talents did the greateft honour to his patronage. 
Under thefe reigns, the Author is ftudious to enumerate the 
moft eminent artifts, and to afford all the hiftorical notices which 
he could collect concerning them. | 

Krom the extracts we have given, our readers will eafily be 
enabled to judge of the ability and manner of the Author; 
and we might now be contented to difmifs his work with a re- 
commendation to them to perufe it. But having departed from 
his fulject in' the conclufion of his fecond volume, and exhi- 
bited a political picture of Spain which hes great merit, we 
are tempted to give it a place in our journal. 

* Unbappy kingdem! as if fome evil genius had dominion of thy 
fate, perverting the courfe of every natural blefling, and turning the 
mott gracious difpenfations of Providence to thy lofs and disfavour 
All prod ¢tions, which the earth can yield both on and below its 
furface, are proper to Spain; every advantageous accefs either to the 
ocean or Mediterranean, every fecurity of an impaffable frontier 
againit its continental neighbours, are proper to Spain ; in (hort, it 
has all the benchts of an infular fituation, and none of its objec 
tions. Though formed to be a feat of empire and a Jand of peace, 
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st has been little elfe but a provincial dependency, or a theatre of 
joternal war and bloodfhed. ‘Though it has thrown out many great 
and eminent charaéters both in arms and arts, if was to fill the an- 
nals of other countries, and not to grace their own; if emperors, 
they fat on other thhones; if warriors, they fought for other flates ; 
jf philofophers, they taught in other fchools and wrote in other 
tongues. If every ipecies of fubjugation be difgraceful toa ftate, 
Spain has pafled under every defcription of tyranny, and has expe- 
rienced a variety of wretchednefs, When Carthage was her mif- 
trefs, it is not eafy to conceive a figuation more degrading for a no- 
ble people, than to bear the yoke of mercantile republicans, and do 
homage at the fhopboards of upflart demagogues ; furely it is in 
human na:ure to prefer the tyranny of the moit abfolute defpot that 
ever wore a crown, to the mercenary and impofing infults of a 
trader: who would not rather appeal to a court, than a counting- 
houfe? Who would not rather fubmit and be made a facrifice toa 
kingly fiat, than a fhopman’s firme? Let the Rajahs of Bengal de- 
cide upon the alternative. From the dominion of Carthage fhe was 
transferred to that of Rome; her ftruggle was obflinate againit the 
tranfition, and miracles of bravery were exhibited in the perfevering 
contention ; in the choice of yokes it is probable the preferred the 
Roman, her objections were to wearing any; at length the fubmit- 
ted, and came into the pale of the empire; we are told of Roman 
toleration, and the happy condition of Roman provinces; but we 
have it on the authavity of their own hiftorians, and fo far as one 


ginfignificant opinion goes, I reject it atterly ; I cannot comprehend 


how the fervile aét of digging in a mine for ore and marble, to fup- 
ply the avarice and encreafe the {plendour of antient ome, could 
conftitute the happinefs or gratify the ambition of a native Spaniard, 
As Rome made fome advances in civilization, though at bett a very 
barbarous and ferocious people, Spain perhaps partook of her ad- 
vances; but it was foliowing at a dittance, and fubordinate improve- 
ments feldom reach far; what fhe pained by her annexation to 
Rome is eafily counted up, what fhe loit by ic involves a great ex- 
tent and compafls of conjecture; and though modern Spain may ce- 
lebrate the Apotheofis of Trajan, 1 &m of opiaion a true Spaniard 
will neither compare him to Viriatus, nor Senecato Ximenes. The 
next revolutien which Spain fuffered was by the general inunda:ion 
of the aorthern barbarians. Jo aim at any defcription of thetle 
times, is to put to fea without a compals and without a ilar; the 
influx of their Mahometan conquerors furnithed the firtt light that 
broke the general obfcurity; the courts of Grenada and Cordova 
were profufely fplendid, and not devoid of arts and fciences: their 
commerce wish the Eatt fupplied them with abundance of wealkh, 
and their intercourfe with Conftantinople gave fome taint fnadow- 
ings of Grecian elegance: the heroic virtues were difplayed in a 
romantic degree; legends of chivalry, poetical tales and love-fongs, 
where courage and chaflity were liberally difpenfed to the refpeétive 
fexes, mufic and dances of a very captivating fort, pharmacy with 
the ufe and knowledge of fimples, and a folemn peculiarity of 
architecture were accomplifhments of Moorith importation ; the in- 
furmountable barriers of religion wou'd not however adiait of their 
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incorporation with the native Spaniards, and both parties expé. 
rienced the horrors of a war at their own gates, which admitted few 
and fhort intervals of quiet and repofe. At length the long-de. 
ending conteft was determined, and the total expulfion of the 
Moors delivered Spain for a time from all intérna] terrors and com. 
motions: (he had icarce enjoyed a breathing fpace, before the ftarted 
on a courfe of new and diftant adventures in the late difcovered 
world, Every one now flocked with ardour to America, a8 toa fe. 
cond crufade; can it be wondered at if arts and fciences ftocd fill 
jn the mean time? When fhe had maffacred kings, and laid wafle 
their kingdoms for the extortion of treafure, fhe found that the ores 
of Mexico and Peru, like the flreams of the Tagus and the Douro, 
ran through her dominions only to empty their ftores into the hand; 
of her neighbours and rivals. Although thefe confequences may 
well refult from the bad pclicy of her proceedings, yet it will na 
turally be the cafe that all difcoverers of countries, like projectors 
in the arts, exhauft themfelves in the firft efforts, and leave others 
to erect their fortune, where they have laid the foundation, The 
commerce of the European nations has been eltablithed upon the 
difcoveries of Spain, and every other treafury is filled trom the mines 
of the new world except her own, Whilit the was exiending her 
empire over the barren Cordeleras, the richeft provinces in Europe 
fell off from her dominion ; Portugal took the harbour of Lifbon 
and a valpable tract of coat from the heart of her empire; the 
ftandard of Britain flew in triymph upon thé pillars of Hercules, 
whillt fhe continued to ftretch her feeble arms over half the globe, 
fo to remain, till the firft convulfive fhock fhall make her quit her 
hold. Sr:ill the might have remained refpectable in misfortunes, 
and formidable in decay ; the laft hand that was put to her ruin, 
held the pen which figned away her reputation and independence 
‘in the family compact; generous, unfufpecting and impolitic, fhe 
has hound herfelf to an ally, whofe union, like the a¢tion of cer- 
tain chemical mixtures, will diffolve every noble particle in her 
compofition, and leave her fpiritlefs and vapid. Great empires, 
like great men, are aggrandized and fecured by the coalition of in- 
feriors; petty ftates may fometimes be foftered into temporary im. 
portance to ferve occafional purpofes ; but kingdoms, fuch as France 
and Spain, of recent equality and emulation, can never find reci- 
procal advantag’s in political alliance; the inte:efts of the weaker 
party muft of neceflity become a facrifice to thofe of the fronger and 
more art'ul, and with which of the two that fuperiority actually lies, 
and thofe advantages are likely to remain, isa point too clear to ad- 
ynit a doubt, or need an explanation.’ 

It is a juftice which we owe to Mr. Cumberland to remark, 
that he does not affect to be deep in the fcience of painting: 
for he modeflly fpeaks of himfelf as * an ordinary obferver. 
But his readers, we believe, will allow him more merit that 
he is difpofed to afflume. If he is nota learned virtuofo, it 
may be faid, that he has yet difcovered both tafte and penetrayl 
tion in his judgments of celebrated painters. Nor is he de 
fective in the art of compolition, His book, while it ~ 
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inftraét from the novelty of the fubject, is agreeable from the 


eafy politenefs of the language *, : 


® We have noted a few little peculiarities of expreflion; but they 


are minutia, to which the writer of this Article is not, at prefent, in- 


clined to defcend. S ny 


_—_— 


Art. XU. Two Difertations: 1. On the Grecian Mythology: If. 
An Examination of Sir lfaac Newton’s Objections to the Chrono- 
logy of the Olympiads. By the late Samvel Meigrave, M. D. 
F. R. 5S. Publithed by Subfcription for the Benefit of the furviv- 
ing Family. 8vo. 58. Nichols. 


HE name of the late Dr. Mufgrave, prefixed to Difcourfes 

on Subjects of Grecian Literature, cannot fail to excite 
the curiofity of every lover of claffical antiquity: and though 
this curiofity may fuffer fome check from a reafonable prejudice 
againft all pofthumous publications for the benefit of a {furviv- 
ing family, yet when the Public is apprized that thefe Differta- 
tions owe their appearance to the friendly benevolence of the 
learned and judicious Mr. Tyrwhitt, no one, we imagine, wiil 
be under any apprehenfion left the work before us fhould dif- 
credit the memory of the Author. 

The beauty and fublimity of thofe compofitions in which the 
Grecian mythology hath been tranfmitted to pofterity, natu- 
rally infpires all who havea tafte for the literary productions, 
and efpecially for the poetry of ancient Greece, with a defire 
to trace the particular fables to their primitive fource; while 
the philofophical enquirer into the hiitory of man finds his 
curiofity interefted in the following queftion, viz. To what 
circumftances may it be attributed, and by what faéts may it 
be explained, that a people fo enlightened and refined, who 
had attained to fo high a perfection in the arts of poetry and 
eloquence, that all the other nations of the earth have been 
content to admire and imitate them at a humble diftance, 
fhould neverthelefs have adopted fuch a monftrous fyftem of 
religious belief as would be the difgrace of human nature une 
der circumftances of the moft iliiterate barbarity ? The 
learned of both thefe defcriptions have attempted by various 
methods to illuftrate and explain thofe ancient fables. The 
fubje& hath been difcufled with all the diverfity of learning and 
genius: the comprehenfive {cience and fagacity of Bacon; the 
Copious and profound erudition of Bochart, Huetius, and Ge- 
rard John Voflius ; the fanciful plaufibility of Bryant, and the 
affeCation and pedantry of Blackwell. 

_ The origin of the tabulous hiftory is a matter fo involved 
in the darkuefs of high antiquity, that we may venture to af- 
firm with the moft perfect confidence, that whcever expe@s to 
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find his refearches recompenfed by certainty of difcovery wil] 
be greatly difappointed. It is a fairy land of conjecture, in 
which it can be no wonder if every new traveller fhould itrike 
out into a path of dis own! 

For diftinétnefs-fake we may range thofe adventurers under 
thre€yclailes. In one divifion we may place thofe who have 
contidered the fables‘as allegories of nature :—in another, thofe 
who have fuppofed them to be the corruptions of civil hif- 
tory; and ina third, fach as imagining them to be a mixture of 
both, have attempted to explain fome of them by the phceno- 
mena of nature, and others by the events of hiftory. ‘To this 
latter clafs our learned and ingenioys Author belongs; though, 
as far as we recollect, without fervilely treading in the fteps of 
any predeceflor. | 

Dr. Mufgrave enters on the fubject with contradicting the 
aflertion of Herodotus, ** That the theology of the Greeks 
was no older than the times of Homer and Hefiod :” to which 
pofition he firft oppofes the authosity of that profound and ac- 
curate Grecian antiquary Paufanias; and farther argues *, 
that Homer was not the author of his mythology, becaute he 
never attempts to explain it, but fuppofes his readers, or 
rather his heareis fufficiently acquainted with it; to which obfer- 
vation it may be added, that feveral of the Grecian temples were 
in being long before Homer. 

Our Author next applies himfelf to refute an opinion coun- 
tenanced by Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, but of which Theo- 
pompus the hittorian is faid by Proclus to have been the firft 
inventor, viz. that a part of Greece, and particularly Athens, 
was peopled by colonies from Egypt. This hypothetfis Dr. 
Mufgrave endeavours to difprove from a diffimilitude of cuf- 
toms between the Greeks and Egyptians, in various initances 
of great impertance in fuch an argument; and likewile trom 
their very different objeéts of religious worfhip: and from a 
view of the whole, he draws two conclufions which we will 
give to our readers in the words of the Author: firft, That the 
Greeks in general were an indigenous people; and fecondly, 
that their religion and mythology were radically, if not entirely 
their own. 





* The great Lord Bacon has made ufe of the fame argument to 
the fame purpofe ; which if our Author had recolleéted, he was too 
Ingenuous net to have acknowledged. Ante omnia illud apud aos 
maxime valuit et plurimum valait, ponderis babuit quod ex fabu- 
lis complures nu‘lo mods nobis videntur ab eis invente a quibus recitan- 
tur ct celebrantur, Homero, Hefioao. religuis. cece St guis enim 
attentius rem confideret, apparebit ilas traai, et referri tanquam prius 
creditas t 1eceptas, non tanguam tum primo excogitatas et oblatas. Vide 
Pref, Lib de Sapientia Veterum, 
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The learned author having thus. attempted to clear the 
ground, endeavours to place the mythology of the Greeks on 
its proper foundation. With this view he divides his fubjec. 
into two Clafles ; and treats of that fpecies of mythology which 
he calls ESSENTIAL, and that which he denominates as only 
accessory. By the efential he means the worthip of the fu- 
perior gods, whom he coniiders as fo many allegorical perfon- 
aves, reprefenting either the great divifions of nature, Heaven, 
Air, Sea, Earth; or elfe thofe operations and qualities which 
have a more particular influence upon the animal world or upon 
fociety. By the acceffory he underftands, either fome wonderful 
phoenomena of nature, or fome hiftorical faéts of more than 
ordinary confequence, related in the ftyle of allegory, and 
heightened into all the folemnity of miracles, Of each clafs 
our Author gives feveral inftances to exemplify his general 
principles ; after which he proceeds to explain fome parts of 
the mythological hiftory, in which he finds no appearance of 
thole general principles which have hitherto condu@d his in- 
terpretations. 

As a fpecimen of our Author’s ftyle and manner, we fhall 
feleét a part of what he hath advanced on the much cclebrated 
expedition of the Argonauts, 

¢ The ftory of Jaion, and his expedition to Colchis, is fuller 
of miracles and contradictions than almott any part of the 
Grecian mythology ; and therefore we ought not to wonder 
that it fhould be confidered by many of the moderns as an ab- 
folute fiction, deftitute of any hiflorical bafis. Yet the ane 
cients all admit it as a tact; their chronologers fix the very 
year in which it took place ; and their geographers, with equal 
gravity, (pecify the port from whence they tet fail, and thofe 
which they touched at in their voyage out and home. And as 
to the perfons concerned in the expevition, nothing can be morte 
particular than the account given by grammarians of their pa- 
rentage and of the place of their refidence. 

‘ The object of their voyage, as the poets reprefent it, was 
truly ridiculous: but as explained by hiftorians was every way 
adequate to the difficulty of the undertaking. ‘Ihe fable of 
the Golden Fieece, according to Strabo *, tock its rife frem the 
method uied by the inhabitants of Phafis to entancle aad col- 
lect the gold duft wafhed down from the hills, which was bv 
placing acrofs the rivers a number of fheep-fkins with the 
fleeces adhering te them. And this is confirmed by Appian +, 
who intimates that Pompey the Great, after the defeat of Mi- 
thridates, made himielt an eve-witnefs of the faét. It was na- 
tural, therefore, for the Greeks to confider the country of 
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Colchis as a fort of Peru; efpecially when the riches of it 
were magnified, as no doubt they were, by the marvellous re« 
ports of travellers, It was not therefore a /mgle fleece that al- 
lured them, but the conqueft or general plunder of the coun- 
try. Now this, it is obvious, was not to be effected by fo 
{mall a number of warriors as one and fifty, which is the higheft 
number mentioned in any of the lifts: and we are obliged, 
therefore, either to reject the ftory entirely, or to fuppofe with 
Charax, an ancient grammarian, that inftead of one and fifty 
mariners, each of thofe fuppofed mariners was captain of a fe- 
parate fhip, if not commander of a little fleet. It fhould feem 
from Strabo *, that they at firft penetrated far into the coun- 
try, which the fuddennefs of the attack will very well account 
for: but.their precipitate retreat from Colchis, the formidable 
fleet fent after them by the natives, their being compelled to 
take a different courfe in their return, and the little we learn 
of the Argonauts afterwards: All this clearly fhows that 
their fuceefs was not permanent; but that they were difgrace- 
fully defeated and difappointed of their booty. _ Had it been 
otherwife I fhould think we might have heard more of the 
golden fleece after its arrival in Italy than barely, what Apollo- 
dorus + fays, that ic was prefenied to Pelias. 

© What [ have already faid will fufficiently obviate one of 
the arguments with which Mr. Bryant ¢ hath attempted to an- 
nihilate the hiftorical bafis of the ftory. He is right in fay- 
ing, that the crew of a little bilander could not atchieve fo 
many exploits, defeat armies, build cities, and leave feveral 
colonies behind them. This is a point given up by all at- 
tentive and critical enquirers both ancient and modern. Nor 
is the conqueft of Peru by Pizarro, though effe&ted with a 
mere handful of men, at all a fimilar cafe. Yet it is far from 
impoffible that the mythologift, to render the ftory more in- 
terefting and furprifing, may have dropped all mention of the 
viles anime that conittituted the bulk of the army. And this 
is the more probable, as we find the fame thing practifed in 
refpect to Hercules, who is often reprefented as having atchiev- 
ed by perfonal ftrength, what he only did at the head of his 
troops. Thus of the defeating the Minyz, Euripides fays, 


Os s1¢ Mivuaios macs, &c. &c. Vid. Herc. Fur. v. 220. 


Whereas Diodorus § exprefsly tells us, that he was not the fin- 
gle actor in this exploit, but accompanied by all the young 
men of Thebes. 

* Mr. Byrant |j infifts ftrongly upon the contradigtory ac- 


counts given by different authors of this expedition ; which in 
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his idea entirely deftroy the credit of the ftory. But this 
furely is inevitable in a matter which the poets, who firft ‘Te- 
corded it, collected only from report, and where that was im- 
perfect, fupplied the deficiency from fancy and conjecture. Be- 
fore the particulars of Mr. Banks’s voyage round the world 
were communicated to the public, feveral different reports were 
circulated in refpect to the countries difcovered and vifited ; 
which reports, if fuffered to go down to pofterity without con- 
tradiétion, would have formed the bafis of fo many different 
hiftories. Yet I think pofterity would have reafoned ill to have 
denied the exiftence of that gentleman, becaufe fome had in- 
fitted that he returned home by the north, and others by the 
fouth coaft of New Holland. And why might not the Greeks 
in like manner have full evidence of the exiftence of Jafon, 
Tiphys, Ancseus, and others; and that they failed upon an 
expedition to Colchis, and returned, without knowing exactly 
the rivers which they failed down, or the feas and countries 
which they traverfed f The one might be a taatter of public 
notoriety, the other required accurate information from the 
mouth of the adventurers themfelves. 

‘ But Mr. Bryant contends * that the Argo muft be a me- 
morial of the Ark, becaufe it is faid by Eratofthenes + to have 
been the fir/? fhip ever built; which he truly obferves to be in- 
confiftent with what the great poets and hiftorians have re- 
lated of the ftill earlier voyages of Cadmus and Danaus, to 
mention no more; and from this inconfiftency he again 
infers, that they knew not the origin of their own tradi- 
tions. But it fhould be obferved that the ancient writers are 
far from being unanimous in reprefenting the Argo as the firft 
frip ever built. Diodorus Siculus f tells us, that it was the 
firft fhip, that had ever been built of /o confiderable a fize: and 
Pliny § the naturalift that it was the firf? long fhip. If we 
only fuppofe that the Argo was the firft fhip of which any me- 
mory or tradition had been preferved that failed from Greece 
upon a diftant and hazardous expedition, we need not be fur- 
prifed, I think, to find, that in time it came to be confidered 
in the popular mythology of Greece as the firft fhip that was 
ever built. 

‘ Mr. Bryant further fays |], that the Argonautic hiftory 
muft have had its origin in fome country fouth of Greece, be- 
caule the Conftel/ation Argo is not vifible in fo northern a latitude. 
But this argument, I apprehend, is much more forciby applied 
in another place @ to combat the fuppofition of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, that the fphere, in which the conftellation Argo had 
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a place, was conftruéted by Chiron for the ufe of the Argos 
nauts. To make it of any weight in the prefent queftion; Mr, 
Bryant fhould have fhown, that the conftellation 4rgo was not 
vifible in any country inhabited by Greeks, or where the lan- 
guage and hiftory and fables of Greece were current. On the 
contrary, he allows himfelf * that it was vifible in Rhodes, 
where Hipparchus is known to have made fome of his obfer- 
vations; and in Cnidus, the birth-place and refidence of the 
famous aftronomer Eudoxus, whofe defcription of the celeftial 
phcenomena, Aratus is faid to have copied. This argument, 
therefore, being put out of the way, I fee no reafon for attri- 
buting the groundwork of the ftory to any nation but the Gre- 
cians, who claim it. And this is further confirmed by the 
word, Argo, which is evidently of Greek origin, being formed 
trom the adjective apyos fwift, by the fame analogy as Toya, 
Keraww, Kadrdscrw, Agitzw, and as I believe fome other pro 
per names are from their kindred adjectives. 

‘ Before I quit the ftory of Jafon, I will juft obferve, that 
there are two fables connected with it, which admit of no very 
difficule explanation. ‘The Harpies, who were ufed to come 
fuddenly and carry off the food that was fet before Phineus, 
were probably pirates, who landed every now and then to plun- 
der the coaft, till finally driven away by the two-winged fons of 
Boreas, who commanded a part of the Argonautic fleet. Perhaps 
the ftory of Tantalus, ftarving in the fight of his food, may 
denote in like manner the fudden incurfions of robbers, who 
Jaid wafte his country juft before harveft, The other miracle 
to which I alluded, was the /peating keel of the Argo, which 
[ take to have been fuch another juggle as that of Sertorius +, 
pretending to receive directions from heaven through the means 
of a doe, which the Spaniards readily believing, obeyed his 
orders with a blind fubmifien. But the /peaking keel might 
have impofed upon an affembly of mariners in a more enlighten- 
ed age: nor did it require any thing to carry on the impofture, 
But the faculty of {peaking inwardly, without opening the lips 
orteeth, in the manner of the elyasosuufos.’ 

Our learned and ingenious Author next proceeds to enquire 
into the hiftory of Hercules ; © whofe ttory (as he obferves) is 
more intricate than that of any ancient hero whatever; at the 
fame time that there is very ftrong evidence of fuch a perfon 
having exifted in Greece, and performed many, not incredible, 
exploits, ‘The old Aiforical mythologifts teem perfeétly aware 
of this, and take care to inform us, that the actions attributed 
to Hercules are not at all to be underflood of the Theban Her- 
cules, but fome of the Egyptian, ard others ot the Tyrian; and 
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that all thefe have been blended together by the fabulous my~ 
thologifts into one feries of events.” With refpect to thole 
exploits which have been diftinguifhed by the title of the Za- 
hours of Hercules, Dr. Mulgrave remarks that two or three of 
them appear to be hiftorical facts difguifed by allegory. He 
therefore attempts to draw from them this myflic veil, and 
to reduce them to their original ftate, as they may be fuppoted 
to have exifted in their primitive hiftory. ‘* The flory of 
Hypra (fays our Author) related probably to fome crew of 
banditti who fheltered themfelves in the woods, and though de- 
feated and driven from place to place, continually returned, 
till Iolaus, fetting fire to the woods, completed their deftruc- 
tion. The STYMPHALIAN birds he tuppofes allegorically to 
mean fome diftrefled people driven trom their own houtes by 
an enemy Called /Volves in the fable, and reduced from mere 
neceflity to become robbers in their turn, ‘The STAG run 
down by Hercules is cgnjectured to be a man of the name of 
Elaphus, it being common among the Greeks to give the names 
of animals to men.— The Girdle of ANTIOPE may feecm to 
have been of ‘too.trivial a confideration to ceferve a place among 
fuch arduous exploits as thofe which have been attributed to 
Hercules.” Dr. Mufgrave interprets the term girdle allegori- 
cally, and thinks it meant originally a trad of coaf?; for in 
that fenfe the original word (zone) may be underflood, of 
which a ftriking example is produced from a line in the Ar- 
gonautics CO aye [vid. I. 29]. * Of the Twelve La- 
bears of ules (fays ouf Author), the only material one 
unexplained is his cleanfing of the AUGEAN STABLES.’ The 
explanation given to it in the prefent work is the following: 
* Paufanias relates that the country (of Elis, of which Augeas 
was king) was fo covered with dung as to have been rendered 
incapable of cultivatton. And this indced may have fome 
foundation of truth in that warm climate, fince, according to 
Theophraftus, dung without water burns the ground, Buta 
farther folution of this difficulty may, I think, be found in 
Pliny, who informs us that Augeas, king of Elis, was the 
firft who practifed the manuring his lands with dung in Greece. 
He probably, therefore, had difcovered how much his lands 
fuffered for want of water, and employed Hercules to remedy 
the inconvenience ; which the latter effected, not by any per- 
fonal labour, but by fetting his foldiers to turn the courte of 
ariver, or Jay dams acrofs it fo as one way or other to over- 
flow the country. The fervice, it is probable, was beyond ex- 
pectation, as Hercules demanded, in return for it, the half of 
his kingdom.’ 
_ The Author concludes his fit différtation with the follow- 
ine Candid acknowledgment; ¢ Of the explanations of An- 
CIENT 
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TienT Mytuorocy here given, no inconfiderable number 
hath been handed down by the ancients themfelves, and theres 
fore may be confidered as ftanding upon fome ground of evi- 
dence furnifhed by authors and records now loft; the remain- 
der are moftly conjectures upon whieh criticifm has its full 
fcope. Confidering the fable as an enigma, the thing required, 
is to find fome probable fact bearing fuch a refemblance to it as 
the fable fhall appear to be only a natural and eafy allegory: of 
the truth. The complete analogy between them is the only: 
evidence of which the cafe will admit.’ 

Upon the whole, we venture to‘recommend the Differtation 
itfelf to the perufal of our readers, as containing in a fhort 
compafs much ingenious reafoning upon a difficult fubjedt, 
delivered in a language equally perfpicuous and unaffected. 

The fecond Differtation we can only in general recommend 
to the attention of the learned ; and as the argument muft fuffer: 
by any partial extraéts, we forbear to give any, and claim the 
privilege of fufpending our opinion on a fubject where fo much 


can be faid, and 0 little proved. , A. 7 
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Art. XIII. Les Genres aes Injees de Linné; confatés par-divers — 
Echantillons d'In/e&es d' Angleterre, copics d'aprés Nature. Par 
Barbut.—The Genera Infectorum of Linnzus, exemplified by vae 
rious Specimens of — Infecis drawn from Nature. By James 
Barbut, 4to. 11, Gs. or 21, 128. 6d. coloured. , Sewell, 


1781. A rive lefre Je<- 

C Epes. performance is written both in Englifh and French in 

oppofite columns ; and is illuftrated by twenty-two plates, 
exhibiting lively reprefentations of the objects defcribed, in their 
natural colours ; fome of them, where their minutenefs required, 
being magnified to a diftin& fize. 

The ingenious Author truly obferves, in his Preface, that— 
“by a ftudy of this part of natural hiftory, we are conveyed 
into a kingdom of animals, the moft numerous, luxuriant, 
fplendidly adorned and diverfified, of any on the face of the 
globe. ‘The prodigious number of infects which we meet with 
on the furface of vegetables, the fingularity and diverfity of their 
forms, the beauty and richnefs of their colours, are fufficient to 
entice a rational mind to a clofer inveftigation of fo vaft an ems 
pire, and fuch luxurious and elegantly cloathed inhabitants, 
wonderfully adorned and fupplied with every organ of fenfe, | 
complement of limbs, not only beft fuited to their feveral ftates 
and neceflities, but proportionably equivalent in utility and 
ftrength, offence and defence, to thofe of larger animals, onlj 


efteemed more perfect in kind, from our familiar connections 
with them.’ : 
The 
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The method he has purfued in this work is thus exprefled : 
In the courfe of this compilation, I have borrowed confiderably 
from the difcerning and co: rect Geoffroy ; nor has the ingenious 
Mr. Yeats’s Inititutions of Entomology efcaped me, whofe efta- 
blifhed merit requires not my praife, Though I have implicitly 
purfued the track of Linnzus, I, notwithftanding, cannot help 
differing from him, in his divifion of fome genera, om account 
of the diftin@tive parts not being fufficiently apparent, or very 
trifling. ‘The number of genera, as well as the families into 
which many are divided, might with great propriety be reduced 
for inftance, the curcultones and attelabi might be united ; and, in 
like manner the cerambyces and dephire. Again, I cannot help 
making an obfervation refpecting the mode of dividing infects 
into families, from the circumftance of their antenne being pec- 
tinated; it being well known, that the males in many fubjects 
have pectinated antennae, the females of the fame being plain, or 
deftitute of thofe branches. Another circumftance which has 
induced authors to increafe the families, is colour: it ought to 
be remembered that colour depends upon fex, age, feafons, fick- 
nefs, health, &c. Other inftances might be produced, but I 
do not think myfelf qualified to criticize fo great and fo refpect- 
able an author as the much honoured Linnzus, who has fo con- 
cifely, and with fuch elegant language, fo judicioufly defcribed 
the wonders of the Almighty; and though fyftematic writers 
increafe, and meet with their admirers, the greateft deference 
and refpect ought to be paid to the learned Swede by every Jover 
of fcience, for the indefatigable pains he has taken to enlighten 
and inftruct mankind in natural knowledge; and though a few 
faults may be found in his works, he may notwithftanding de- 
feryedly be ftiled the King of naturalifts.’ 

The Author enters into the confideration of two curious 
queftions in his Preface, relating to infeéts enjoying the fenfa- 
tions of hearing and fmelling. With refpeéct to the former, he 
affirms it to be well known, that many infects have the power 
of uttering founds; as large beetles, the bee, wafp, common 
flies, gnats ; and particularly the fphinx atropos, which, when 
injured, utters a plaintive fqueak, nearly as loud as a moufe: 
and on this occafion we are pleafed to fee him exprefs a humane 
and becoming difguft at the exercife of wanton cruelty toward 
them from motives of curiofity. The inference, fo far as the 
fact can be eftablifhed, is quite fair; namely, To what purpofe 
is the power of utterance given, if the founds cannot be per- 
ceived ? Nor indeed is it material to the argument, whether the 
refpective founds they are enabled to make are truly vocal, or 
produced by the peculiar powers of external organs. If they 
can, by whatever means, expres pleafure and pain, it is ina 
language intelligible to their companions, or it is wholly fuper- 
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fluous: for itis not to be fuppofed, that the chirping of the 
grafshopper is addrefled to the paflenger, or that of the cricket 
to the baker, or the farmer at his fire- fide. 

The organs of hearing, Mr. Bb. fuppofes (for who, conf. 
fidering the various appearance of thefe minute objr€’s, can more 
than fuppofe) to be feated in the antenna. ‘Thee parts he con- 
fiders, as neither offenfive nor detenfive, but endued with an 
exquifite fenfe of feeling ; that by obfervation of the larger fpe- 
cies, they are all hollow within, and flexible by their joints: 
he apprehends that they receive founds communicated by the re. 
percuffions of the air, which is conveyed from one joint to ano. 
ther, till it arrives in a k ffened tone, like a dying echo, beft 
fuited to the timid mature of the animal. If this fuppofition 
fhou!d be object: d to, as difimilar to the expanded ears of larger 
animals, he inftances the difference obfervable in their vifual 
organs. 

Confidering the variety of fubftances on which infedts feed, 
Mr. B. deems it highly nec flary for them to be furnifhed with 
organs for fmelling. Thefe he fuppofes to be fituated in the 
palpi, or feelers, of which fome infects have four, fometimes 
fix ; and which affift in conveying food to their mcuths. Thefe 
palpi are in continual motion, the animal thrufting them into 
every kind of matter, as a hog does his nofe, fmelling and 
fearching after food ; as may be icen of thofe infe&ts whole palpi 
are mott vifible and large. 

The inquiries and obfervations in the Preface are more en- 
tertaining, than thofe parts of the work itfelf where the Au- 
thor defcends to particulars ; where the technical harfhnefs and 
brevity of the language, will prove unfurmountable obftruétions 
to general readers, Scientifical naturalifts do not, we think, 
condefcend fufficiently to common apprehenfions. Many of 
thefe infects are familiar to us on the copper-plate, though dif: 
guifed in the defcription; which, when uncerftood, is not al- 
ways fatisfactory. Why fhould not the writer exhauft all he 
knows concerning their generation, modes of life, and food; 
their living ules or medical properties, if diicovered, or how to 
rid ourtelves of them if peftiferous? Some fuch articles occur, 
but in few inftanc:s*, On the contrary, thefe gentlemen prin- 
cipally content themfelves in writing for each other; and de- 
{cribing little more than gencrical diftin@tions, merely inftrué 
us, in barbarous terms, todifcriminate one {pecies from another. 
Why fhould they not uniformly add the popular names, and 





* Remedies are indeed hinted at againi thofe domeftic plagues, 
bugs and tleas; but H people who want fuch remedies, have no guide 
at hand able to contirue cimex de@ularius, and pulex, to much the bet 
ter for the vermin, , 
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farnifh an ‘ndex of thofe names, that common readers of curi- 
uiadabe . : ~eseaghonih. . . c. 

ofity, whofe money may be as acceptable as that of profeflors, 
and probably tell for more, collectively, might be invited to in- 
dulze themfelves in, and reap fome benefit from, their {tudies ? N 
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Art. XIV. An authentic Narrative of a Voyage performed by Cap- 
tain Cookand aptain Clerke, in his Majeily’s Ships Refolution and 
Difcovery, during the Years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1-203 
in fearch of a North Weft Paflage between the Continents of Atia 
and America. Including a faith’ul Account of their Difcoveries, 
and the unfortunate Death of Captain Cook,  Iiluftraced with a 
Chart, ard a variety cf Cuts. By W. Elhs, Alliftant-Surgeon to 
toth Veffels. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. Robinfon, 1782 
4 SSISTANT-Surgeon to both veffel:! Mercy for the book that 
4 has occafion for fuch a pitiful puf ?—Who is not aware 

that the navy knows no fuch officer, and that furgeon’s mate 
was Mr. Ellis’s proper title? We can aflure him we did not 
fall to our peafe-porridge with the greater gout from finding a 
fpider in the firit fpoonful. However, as Mr. E. may him- 
felf have done, at Oraheite, &c. when a fat dog was on the 
table, and no other victuals before him, we proceeded to finifh 
our meal; and, though we were in continual expectation of it; 
in confequence of our firlt xaufea, we did not afterwards mect 
with any thing that greatly difgufted us. On the contrary, we 
muft confeis the bock contains much information, and in fome 
inftances of a very Curious nature, if it can be depended on: 
but the account here given Clathes fo direétly, in many par- 
ticulars, with that publifhed fome time ago *, as to render both 
doubtiul. 

For inftance, the author of the former account tells uc, that 
Omai, netiv:th/landing is inordinate defire for women, was {o dif- 
guited with the natives of New Holland, that he fired his 
piece in the air to frighten them out of his fight. On the con- 
trary the Author betore us aflerts, that the mufket was fired by 
the officer who had charge of the boat, to deter them from 
hauling it afhore, which he could not prevent by any other 
means; and that this was the caufe of the natives running away 
both from the watering and wocding parties. 

Again, Captain Cook, in the account of his fecond voyage, 
Combats an opinion which had been almoft univerially received, 
that the natives of New Zealand would difpofe of their chil- 
dren for iron, or any other article of traffic which they had 
taken a fancy to; and relates a ftory which tends to confirm 
this opinion, and to fhew that he, as well as others, had mifin- 
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terpreted their meaning when they drew a different conclufion 
from what tl hey had feen. But the author of the Journal, pub. 
lithed fome time ago, aflerts, that Captain Cook lived to fee the 
former opinion eftablifhed beyond contradiction, and to find thar 
he had himfelf erred in the conclufions which he had drawn fro 
the circumftance he relates; for that Omaz purchafed two fine 
boys of their father, one about 15, and the other about 10 

cars of age, for two hatchets and a few nails. Now the Av. 
thor of the narrative before us fays, that the father of the elder 
boy was killed in an affray amon oft themfelves, about fix weeks 
betore Captain Cook arrived in Queen Charlotte’s found ; and 
that he, ard the other lad * having expreffed a defire to con. 
tinue with Omar, were permitted by. the Captain to accompany 
him.’ He adds farther, that the mother of the boy whofe fa 
ther was killed, * came on board, and with tears intreated him 
to remain behind ; telling “pe among{ft many other powerfal 
arguments, that they would ‘ll and eat him; but he was too 
refolute and firm to pay any attention to her perfuafions, and 
the poor woman went on {hore quite inconfolable. 

A number of inftances might be quoted in which the two 
accounts flatly contradict each other; and reading them will 
but make every one, who interefts himfelf in the natural hif- 
tory of his own {pecies, impatient for the publication of a 
more authentic account of this very interefling voyage 3; whieh 
we are aflured will make its appearance in the courfe of next 
winter, illuftrated with a fet of maps and engravings, more 
fplendid and more numerous than thofe which accompanied 
Captain Cosk’s account of his former voyage. The narrative 
will be printed from that celebrated navigator’s own account; 
which, it feems, was complete to the evening before his death: 
and it will be continued from that time by Captain James Kiny, 
who fucceeded to the command of the Difcovery on the death 
of Captain Clerke. 

But to return to the work which is more immediately ost 
fubjeét. It muff be owned there is fome reafon for placing 
more confidence in it than in the former account; for befide 
fome internal evidence, fuch as a vein of fplenetic and 1ll-ne 
tured remark which runs through the whole of the Journd, 
and is wanting in this Book, the Author of it has put hi 
name to his performance ; by which we know that he wasit 
a fituation that enabled him to come at information ; whith 
we are not fure was the cafe with the other; befides, his wot 
fhews him to be a man of fome reading and obfervation. 

The plates which accompany this account, though {mall, 
neatly executed ; and, excepting the map, which in fomeis 
ftances is prepofterous, appear to have been drawn with tole 
able correctneis. But we think, if it had been as convenit’ 
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to the bookfeller, and the Author had thought well of it, all 


‘ufion the information which the two volumes contain, might very ) 
put. eatily have been compreficd into one. However, in faying this, | 
e€ the we are not confcious of {peaking worfe of Mr. E’s performance ) 
d that than might, with juft.ce, he obferved of the greater part of books 
| from which have lately bees: publifhed in two volumes: wide lines, | 


o fine B fy large letter, bro d margins, and a volume not too thick, 
ut 108 being, in thefe days, among the principal things which are to 








e Au- be confidered in masking what is emphatically called a gentle- 
elder man’s book. Mr. E. was therefore perfectly right in contorm- 
weeks ing to the tafte of his cuftomers. L-nen-drapers, haberdathers, 


sand fc, all do the fime. And why, ye difpenfers of medicine, and 
» Cons genet of ince, fhould ye not, when you become difpen- 





pany B, ‘Jers of literature, tiow the fame prudential maxims, and en- 

ofe fae deavour to pleafe your cuitoners by bringing your goods ta 
‘d him market in the moit marketable condition ! W. 

werfal a. 





as too 


,m— MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


he two For Jj U ¥ i, 1782. Ay: 





mn will PoETICAL. 

ral hit® Art. 15. Sacred Odes: or, Pfalms of David, paraphrafed from 
1 of 2 the Original Hebrew. gto. 1s. Wilkie, 1782. 

whieh HESE Pfalms are intended (fo fays the prefatory advertile- 
DF next ment) as a fpecimen of a confiderable number of others, para- 





» More phrafed in a fimilar manner, and accompanied with obfervations on 
ipanitd the Hebrew Text. To paraphrafe the Pialms is an attempt that has, 
srrativee for what reafon it is neecleis to point out, almoft as frequently failed ( 
count;B it has been made. We much fear whether the perfent adventurer 
death:p Will be more fuccefsful than his predeceflors. Of his attempts the 
; King, moit that can be faid is, that fome of them are tolerable. C o €.-€e 
an Art. 16. The Galeniad. A Satirical Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. 
" Fielding, &c. 1782. 

Whether this contemptible poem be written in commiferation or 
derifion of the fraternity of journeymen apothecaries, is a point we o 
prefume not to folve; nor does it feem to be a point worth fettling. D . 
Art. 17. 4 Poetical Addrefs from Mrs. N****n to L**y 

Weeesey, ato 18. Swift. 1782. 

Thefe epiftolary lines reprefent the fuppofed writer (a Mrs. New- 
ston, of whom frequent mention hath lately been made in the public 
prints) as the molt complete Meffalina of the age. The verfes being 
a good for the fubjeét, we wilh their Author better employment for 

is pen. k 

NoveEts. ) 

Art. 18. Colonel Ormfby: or the genuine Hiftory of an Irifh 
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: a Nobleman in the French Service. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. fewed. 

om \e Macgowan, 

th to! A tale /imple without innocence, and warm without fentiment. E : 
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Art. 19. Anna: a Sentimental Novel. In a Series of Let. 
ters, In 2 Vols. r2mo. 53. fewed. Hookham, 1782. 

This novel is written with a kind of vivacity and fennrnii 
which fometimes approaches the borders of humour, but which much 
oftener lieps into the walks of affectation and pertnels. The tale 
has animation enough to engage fome degree of attention, but is 
too deficient in connection and a ability to mntereft the paffions, 
Art. 20. Les Delices du Sentiment: or, the Paffionate Lovers, 

in a oeries of Letters which have recently pafled between ‘lwo ce. 

lebrated Characters, well known in polite Life for their Virtues, 

‘Lalents, and Accompliihments, with a Tranflaticn from the ori. 

ginals, Writtenin Cypher, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Macgowan, 

O: all the pap that was ever prepared in the ni atfery of Venus, 


for the ufe of her pretty babes, thi- is the moft infipid. F 


MIsScELLANEOUS, 

Art. 21. A New Defcription of the Terreftrial Globe: or, An 
abvidged Defci:pion of the Earth. For the Ute of Schools, 
Trahflated a Knglith. By ‘Il. Upiale, French Teacher. 12mo. 
3S. ows 1780. 

The or} nal f brench of this volume is here printed together with 
the Englith tranflacion. It may ey et e a {mile to find it entitleda 
Defcription of the Terreftrial Globe, or of the Earth. It confiks of 
two hundred and twenty-five Pages of this number fiftv-feven are 
employed in a kind of introductory difcourfe, containing advice to 
youth ; ; and between fixty and sii saty more in what is called, A new 
treafure, and a new treatife of orthography; about one hundred 
pages which remain are devoted to the defcription of the world, and 
of thefe, feventy are appropriated to an account of the kingdom of 
France. This isin the true French air: in the idea of a thorough 
Frenchman, the hiftory of France is the hiftory of the world! The 
introduction to the prefent performance contains fome proper and 
pertinent inilsutions for youth; buat, on the whole, the drift of t 
feem: rather to form, what this Writer termsf asa-tetrd-efdegsads- 
wen, men of the world, than men of itrif principle, piety, and Vile 
tus. The New Treafure, as it 1s affectedly denominate > is a fort of 
e, itome of the hiftory of the human race from the creation, and the 
fur greater part of this is devoted to the honour and glory of the 
Fiench nation. 

We think we have much better epitomes of the geographical and 
hiftorical kind, for the ufe of {chools, in our own langue ge; and, it 
truth, better might have been feleied from the French ; fo that the 
tranflation of this work feems to have been a very unneceffary buliy 
nels, 
Art. 22, Mifcellantes in Profe and Verfe, moftly written 0 

the Epiflolary Style: chiefly upon Moral Subjects, and partic 

larly calculated for the Im provement of younger Minds. By Mrs 

M. Deverell, Gloucefterfhire. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 78. Dodiley 

1782. 

Although we cannot place this writer in the firft clafs of female 
authors, her pieces, efpecially thofe which are written in profe, at 
calculated to sffard fome entertainment, and much ufeful infructio 


to the young female reader. Throughout the whole, Mrs. D. 
peat 
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ears in the character of a warm advocate for the cultivation of thofe 
accomplithmeets which confirtue the frit {pecies of merit, and 
js entitled to attention from moral afpect and weful tendency 
of her publicarions. See our account of Sermcns by this Lady, 
Review, Vol LIT. p. 44. ; ; 

Art. 23. Heathen Mythology made cafy, or a Guide to claffical 
Learning : comprehenaing a thort View of Altronomy, and of the 
Earth, witha Defcription of the principal heathen fabulous Dei- 
ties, For the Ule of Schools, 1zmo. 18. 3d. Riley. 

We were pleafed in reading the frit, and the principal, part of 
this little volume, which coniults of obfervations on the earth and 
heavens, together with an account of the rife of idolatry, its dif- 
ferent fources and collateral aids: which may prove initrudétive and 
ufeful to youth. It properly introduces the hutory of the heathen 
deities, which is rather imperfect and defective, It may be faid, in- 
deed, that the Author intended no more than a brief account, but 
we think that a little farther attention and care might have rendered 
his book more inttruStive and pleating without greatly increafing its 
{ize. 


ment of Paris, in confeguence of a new Edison of Abbé Raynal’s 

Political and i h:lofphical Hiilory of che Secelements and Commerce 

of the Europeans in the Eak and Well Indies, 8vo, us. Mac- 

queen. {75i. 

The condemnation of the Abbe Raynal’s celebrated performance, 
in May lait, is a fact fuflictently known to the learned world. Mr. 
Orator Seguier’s inveive againft the Abbé and his work, on that 
occafion, is a fine, flaming harangue, fraught with as much good 
fenfe and found argument, as a reafonable man would expe@t, where 
the church, as by law eltablifhed, has nothing to do bu: to fit at her 
eafe, and hurl her thunder-bolts at the head of every lucklefs heretic 
who, with irreverend foot, happens to approach too near the 4o/y pale. 
—The form of the fentence pronounced againit the hittory tn question, 
is here given. The deck was torn and burnt, with the ufual formali- 
ties; but as for the dedy of the Author, it was, foriunately for the 
Ingentous Abbe, beyond the reach of thife Srate Reviewers, the 
moit remorielefs of all Critics! 

Art. 25. Letters from an Englifo Traveller in Spain, in 1778, 
on the Orizin and Progrefs ot Poetry in that Kingdom; with oc- 
Cafiona! Refleétions on Manners and Culoms; and Illuftrations of 
the Romance of Don Quixote. Adorned with Portraits of the 
moiteminest Poets, 8vo. 6s. Baldwin, 1781. 

Spanifh literature, and, efpecialiy, spanifh poetry, is fo little 
known among ws, that any accounts of the poetical writers of Spzin, 
collected on the fpot, may be confidered as, at leat, a curious acgui- 
fition. The earlier parts of this work comprehend, indeed, little 
more than a dry catalogue of poetic compofitions, and au:hors, that 
Cannot be generally known even in their own cou try, and whofe 
fame can fearcely be prefumed to have extended much farther, When, 
Owever, the Writer approaches times nearer to his own, his mate- 
ais are enlivened with perfonal anecdotes, more capable of interctt- 
9G 4 general reader. In the clofe of the volume, we have an ac- 

P4 count 


Art. 24. The Speech of Anthony Louis Seguier in the Parliate 
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count of the tyrannical and inhuman proceeding of the inquifition 
againft Don Pablo de Olavide, a gentleman remarkable for his agree. 
able manners and patriotic {pirit; but who, unfortunately, had been 
wanting in due refpect to cer:ain parts of the eccleiaflical eflablifh. 
ment in Spain. ; 

We fiod, by fome advertifements in the public prints, that the 
Wri cr of this work is John Talbot Dillon, author of Travels through 
Spain. Sce Review for Jan. 1731. p. 45. 











Art. 26. 4 concife Account of Voyages for the Difcovery of i 


North-Weft Pafage. Undertaken tor finding a new Way to the 
Faft ludies. With Refle&tions on the Practicability of gaining 
fuch a Paflage, ‘To which is prefixed a fummary Account of the 
Rife and Progrefs of Navigation amongit the various Nations of 

the World. By aSca Officer. 12mo. 18. 6d. Bew. 1782. 
We cannot help perfuading ourfelves that we have feen the manu. 
{crip from which this little tract is printed in the hands of an-old 
friend * ; and there are fome circumfiances in the preface which con. 
firm us inthis opinion. We are there told, thatthe Author 7s now 
J no more; that he was ufcd to maritime affairs, and had touched at the 
° coafts he mentions. But whoever was the author, it feems to have 
been extracted from the accounts of jome of the firft voyagers, which 
are now become exceeding fcarce, for his own private information; 
and it may be ufeful to others who are not poficfled of the original 


writers. W, 


Art. 27. Dear Variety. Suited to all Ages and Conditions 
in Lite. By G. Wright, Efg. 12zmo. 25. fewed. Wilkins, 1782. 
© ADVERTISEMENT. 

© The enfuing compilation may be juilly Riled Variety, as it con- 
fifts of a variety of extras from wvariovs authors, upon various fub- 
jects; a variety of ient:ments from various publications, collected at 
warious times, aud will doubtlefs be perufed by various readers.’ 

We vary ia Opinion from Mr. Wright; notwithftanding he has no 
doubt in his expe‘tations, For a writer who profefies Variety, has 
very little to boati of, and exhibits but a dall ipecimen in fporting fo 
frivolouily with one poor word. We mutt, however, do juilice to 
this geutieman’s pubdlicaiions, by ackuowledging their moral ten- 
dency. 
Art. 28. Bath Anecdotes and Charaéters: by the Genius Loci 

Sinall 8vo. 3s. Dodfley, &c. 

A title-page being, like a fign-poit, intended to inform flrangers 

What entertainment they are to expect within, fhould always {peak 


the truth. ihe author, as well as the landlord, who impofes upon 





—— ne we ee ee ~~ 











* The perfon we here refer to is the late Lieutenant Pickerfgill: 
a@man whom we cannot mention without exclaiming with Sterne, 
** ‘Tread lightly on his athes, ye men of genius—for he was yout 
kinfman! Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodnef:—for he was 
your brother!” He died, poor fellow! as he lived—carrying more 
fail than ballaft. After failing three times round the world, and 





once in iearch of a N. W, pailage, he was drowned in the Thames 
by the upietting of a boat, in a gait of wind. 
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gradually : 
hend, Charles Henry Arnold, Efq; of Burlington-ftreet, will fare ; 


his work will foon tind its proper level; and he, or his godfather, 
may be comforted by refeCting, that providentia!ly there are readers 
for all writers, when their works come down to them a good penny- 
worth, 


Art. 30. Letters upon ancient Fiftory, French and Englifh, chiefly 
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blic by hanging out a name which does not belong to him, de- 
' o for his impudence. Of this offence the Writer 
now before us has been guilty. The Genius of Bath, 
Genius who has guided the pen of Anfey, would difdain 
ftringing fuch infipid tales as thefe. If any Ge- 
in the work, it could certainly be no other 


South America, and of the prefent Tranf-Alantic War. Contain- 
ing— (Gentle Reader, pardon our Brevity, it contains, the Title- 
Page we mean, more than we have Patience or Room to copy ) 
By Charles Henry Arnold, Efq; late of Philadelphia, now of Bur- 


lington Street. 12m9. 35. fewed. Hogg. 


We are informed that Dutch auctioneers act dire&ly contrary to the 


radtice of their brethren of the hammer in England. For whereas 


the latter raife the price of an article, as contending purchafers out- 
bid each other; the former propofe a high price, at firit, and drop 


until their offer is accepted. In like manner, we appre- 


written by the late Karl of Cheiterneld to bis oon, Philip Stan- 
hope, Efg; including fhort Accounts of the Trojans, Ethiopians, 
Affyrians, Viedes, Pertians, Greeks and Romans. Now publithed 
for the Ufe of Schools and private Pupils. iI2zmo. 38, Ode 


Kearfley. 1781. 
The part of this work written by Lord Chefterfield needs no re- 


commendation. The reft is ‘elected from French Authors, and tranf- 
lated, if not with that polite eate which characteriies che ftyle of that 
jullly admired writer, yet, with fuiicient correctnefs and fidelity, to 
render the book a ufeful manual to young perfons who are iearning 
the French language. 

Art, 31. Letters of the late Lord Lyttelton. Vol. 11. 8yo, 


38. fewed. Bew. 1782. 
The fuccefs of the firit volume of thefe fpurious Letters has, it is 


natural to fuppofe, been the Author’s induceinent for attempting a 
fecond: but, like moft fecond parts, it defeats the expectations that 
had been raifed by the firft, It is not, however, without fome marks 
of good fenfe and knowledge of the world; nevertheleis the fanje&s 
in general are trite, as is alfothat manner in which they are treated, 
he Hiftory of Wigs, unlefs our memory very mnch deceives us, we 
have met with before, though perhaps not in its prefent form. 

Art. 32. Select Original Letters on various Subjects, by James 


Riply, now, and for Thirty Years pat, Ouier at the Red Lyon, 
Barnet, 1zmo. 38. Printed for the Author. 
This honeft groom. in defiance of the adage, Ne /utor ultra crepi- 


dam (that is, Let the Ojtler mind his horfes), has ventured to ftep out 
of his flable, and look about him. He has made many obfervations 


which 
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which do credit to his underflanding, and to his heart. His mafters, 
if they will condefcend to look into this litle book, will meet with 
fome hints, not unworthy of their atcention, with refpect to the ma. 


MaTHEMATICS, &e. 
Art. 33. An Anfwer from ‘foln Arnold to an anonymous Letter 


. on the Longttude 4:0. 18. Becker, 1-82. 

The greater part of this pamphlet is employed in wiping off the 
dirt which ‘ On the Longitude’ has thrown at Mr. Arnold. By the 
bye, this fame fubject of the ‘ longitude’ has been famous from the 
beginning for dirty work, witnefs the following celebsated ode : 

¢ The longitude mift on 
By wicked Will. Whitton, 
And not better hit on 

\ By good mafter Ditton; 
, So Ditton and Whiflon—&e. &c.’ 
4 And fo on, fquirting at one another, to the end of the chapter ;— 
which Mr. Arnold has concluded with the following words of 

Pope : 

‘ | wage no war with bedlam.’ 

So much for Mr. Arnold’s anfwer: but in the Appendix to ithe 

has advanced much better arguments in defence of his time-keepers 
: than appear in the defence itfelf. He there gives us a continuation 
of the going of the chronometer at Greenwich, which is noticed in 
our Review for September 1780, from the beginning of Marsch 1780, 
A: where the former account ended, to the Oth of July afterwards: 
during which time the watch never varied its daily rate of going 
quite five feconds. He adds likewife two accounts of the going of 
another watch of his making; one by Alexander Dalrymple, Ef{q; 
from the 28th of March 1721, to the 7th of May following; from 
| which, as far as we fee, nothing can be inferred; and the other by 
Alexander Aubert, Efg; from the roth of February to the 17th of 

April; during which time the watch never varied its daily rate of 
going more than 3% feconds. His antagonift may, however, afk if 

{ this watch did not commit greater errors in the intermedia‘e time 

e** between thofe for which thefe accounts are given, as well as {ince 
the latter of them? 


: 
. 


ScHOOL-Book. 
Art. 34. Rudiments, and Praétical Exercifes, for learning the 

French Language. By A. Scot, A.M. Feliow of the Univerfity 

of Paris. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman, &c, 

This Author undertakes to render the elements of the French tongue 
more fimple. and more intellivible to perions unacquainted with the 
dead languayes, than former grammarians have Gone. After the 

~ Many publications of this kind which have of late years appeared, 

4 p it is diftcul: co make any improvements in the manner of teaching 
the French language, whch can render it neceflary to increafe the 

number, This grammar appears to have little of novelty to recom: 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 35. The new Priti/h Dijpenfatory, containing the Prepara- 
tions and Compofitions of tne nef London and Edinburgh Pnar- 
3 Maco pcelase 
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macopecia ‘as. With Notes, pointing out, in aconcif Manner, the 
Methods of diftinguifhing the Goodnefs of moft Articles in the 
-earig Medica. To which are added, the genuine Receipts for 
fo, veral celebrated Medicines, which have hitherto been kept as 
su: able Secrets in the Hands of fome eminent Praétitioners : 
particui larly, Ch: ttick s Drops fo T the Stone: G: ulara’ S E — and 
Ve getoO wind ral Water ; > Keyfer’ s P: IIs ; » Plunket’s Powder for Can- 
cers; Daran’s Boug 1€$ ; Plenck’s eiutton. &c. for Venere: a Com- 
ors 3 D. 
laints, and many © ethers. With a Table for regulating the 
Dofes of different Medicines; and acopious Index. izmo. 3s. 
; 
Newbery, !701-6 
The verbofe title page, which we have copied, will give {uflicient 
nformation of the contents of this compile ment. Ir appears to be an 
ate ful manual, e{pecially to thofe concer ned in preparing medicines, 


avho have the misfortune of nol unde rfianding Latin » a very humerous 
A 7 


tribe ! 

Arr. 36. Same Obferva tions on the Origin and Progrefs of the 
atrabt hieus Conia: ation and Gout. Chap V. Contain ine the ir- 
+ lar and complicated Gout. By W:lHiam Gr nt, M. D. evo. 

cd, Cadell, 1781. 

This writer proceeds in his ufeful defign of rendering the nature 
of pouty affections, and their proper treatment, intelligible to the 
fuflerers, as well as to the lefs experienced members of the medical 
profefion. ‘The prefent piece ts di vided into three parts; the firit 
treating Of i: regular gout in general; the fecond of its different 
claffes; and the third of the moit frequent complications of the gout 
with other d:feafes. In this, as well as in a former chapter, Syden- 
ham’s work is the text upon which the writer comments, occafion- 
ally adding obfervations of his own, and fupplying that author’s de- 
ficiencies. The medicine upon which Dr. Grant feems to place his 
chief dependance in gouty attacks | the ftomach, is the Lorxdon 
Philonizm, in dofes of about ten grains, frequently repeated. 

Art. 37. Short Striftures on the “Method of Treatment re- 
commended by Dr. Dawfon in the Acute Rheamatifm. By Tho- 

as Sanden, M, D, 12mo. as. Payne. 178). ; 

We believe it is now generally egreed by the Faculty, that the ex- 
hibition of large dofes of the v jatile tincture of guaicum in the 
acute rheumatifm, is a practice requiring a good dea! of caution, and 
neither fo univerfally fafe nor fuccefstul as its firit patron feemed 
to imagine. The prefent writer points out fome inconfiiiencies, or 
at leait inaccuracies in Dr. Dawfon’s reafonings and practice on this 
head; and, with great candou”, relates a cafe under his own ma- 


hagement, in which the wie of this remedy may be fufpected of hav- 


ing contributed to a fatal termination A " 


Art. 38. 4n Account of the “fail Fever, or Typhus Carcerum: as 
it appeared at Carlifle in iis Year 1751. By John tieyiham, 
M.D. 8vo,. 1s. Cadell, &c. 1782. 

The epidemic, of which this is a htito: y» appeared about the be- 
ginning of April, and raged during all the remainder of the year. 

It prevailed a!moft ‘entirely among the common people, and efpe- 


cially thofe living in clofe c:owded places. Its tymptoms were ex- 
actly thofe of the jail fever, theugh it did not take its rife from pri- 
fun 
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fon infefiion. It was very contagious, and is computed to have at. 

tacked near Goo perions, of whom about one in tea died. 

‘ihe medicines found moft fuccefiful; or rather the only neceflary 
and important ones were, red port wine and bark, both administer. 
ed very liberally, with the ufe of free air, and the obfervaiuon of 
cleanlineis : for fome of the fymptoms, opium was the molt effica. 
cious remedy. As to further particulars we refer to the pamphlet 
which appears to be written witn accuracy and intelligence, 

Art. 39. 4a Effay on the Management and Nurfing of Children, 
in the earlier Periods of Infancy: and on the ‘Treatment and 
Rule of Conduct requifite for the Mother during Pregnancy and 
Lying-in. Including the Difeafes to which the Mother and 
Child are liable; with the Methods of curing, and particularly 
of preventing many of thofe D.feafes. The whole acdreffed, as 
well co the Medical Faculty, as to the Public at large; and pure 


ol pofely adapted to a Female Comprehenfion, in a Manner per- 


~* 


feétly confiftent with the Delicacy of the Sex. By William Mofs, 

Surgeon. S8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 1781. 

_ ‘The nature and intention of this work is fufliciently explained in 
the title-page ; and though many publications have lately appeared 
wpon a plan more, or lels fimilar, yet it is always advantageous 
that new compilations fhould accompany new improvements in any 
artor fcience, 1 he fubjefis treated of are fo numerous and diverfe, 
that we cannot give room for an abftraét of the contents; neither 
do we meet with any fingle particulars new or important enough 
to extract for the information of our medical readers. ‘The prace 
tice inculcated is, on the whole, judicious, fimple, and conformable 
ro the belt authorities; and we can {2fely recommend the Effay to 
the perufal of thofe for whole ufe it was principally defigned. 

It appears from the work, that the piace of the Author’s refidence 
3s Liverpool. A 

RELIGIOUS, , 

Art. 40. Fifty- Six Forms of Morning and Evening Prayers, for 
the Uie ut Chritiaa Famiiies ; Partiy collected from the mo 
efteemed Authors, bur confitting principally of original Compofi- 
tions, communicated to the Eduor by differeat Clerzgymen. Bya 

Friend to Family Devoiion. Svo, 4s. fewed, Jobnfon, «781. 

To give the Reader fome idca of this work, we thall extract the 
following lines from the preface: ‘ I with the reader to be ac- 
quainted, that the greater number of thefe prayers was given me ia 
manufcript by different clergymen, for my own ule. They have 
never been in print, and were not originaily intended for publicae 
tion. Some of them were compofed purpof-ly to {uit my own cir- 
cumitances, and a few were compiled from various authors, to make 
out the number for four weeks, as I was much importuned to give 
them to the public. 

‘ I have no view tn publithing thefe prayers, but, by adding a 
new variety, to give encouragement and ailitance to focial, devout 
family worfhip. My with and prayer is,—that thofe who have 
neglected it, may be prevailed on to bepin, and to eep it up ftea- 
dily for the future ; that thofe who have dropped it, may refume it 
2gain ; and that tholfe who have always practifed this duty, may be 
encouraged 
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tro perfift in it, and not to fuffer any avocations whatfo- 
ever to ict afide the moroing and evening facrifices of prayer and 

eaife. hope thele forms will be of fome ailillance to fincere Chrift- 
sans in the performance of family~worfhip; and help to prevent 
the influence cf thofe bac examples, of carelefsnefs and ind iffere nee 
about religion, which are become fo common and fathionable in the 


encourices 


prefent age.” oo f b 

It may, no dovbr, prove a recommendation to many perfons, that 
the compofitions in this volume are more numerous than thofe which 
are given in pubjications of this nature 5 belide which, we think 
them in general plain, rational and {criptural, reverent and pious, 
' ftted to awaken fentiments of devotion, and properly adapted 


well ) 
to the immediate purpofe in view. They are not all, however, 


equally to be commenced in point of compofition. 


Art. 41. Eight Sermons, preached before the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, in the Year 1781, at the Leéture, founded by the Rev. 
ohn Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salifbury. By Timothy Neve, 

D. D. Chaplain of Merton College. 8vo. 38, 6d. fewed. Cae 

dell, 17381. 

The founder of this Le&ture direéted, by his will, that thirty 
copies of the fermons, preached on thefe occafions, fhall be always 
printed within two months after they have been preached—and far- 
ther, that the preacher fhall not be paid, or entitled to the revenue, 
before they are printed. It does not appear that the obligation of 
the will extends tarther than to ¢hirty copies, 

In regard to the prefent volume, Dr. Neve informs us, that * thefe 
plain di‘courfes are fent into the world merely in compliance with 
the injunction of the founder of that annual le¢tvure at which they 
were preached. As to the manner in which the Author of them 
has ditcharged the truit delegated to his care (it is added), he can 
only fay, that with more leifure and fewer avocations, his work 
might have been lefs faulty and better finiiled. But he hopes the 
nature of his fubject is fuch, and fo imporiant, as may atone for 
fome defects in the execution ; and that the obligation of their pub- 
lication will be a fuflicient apology for it.’ 

The general fubje&ts of tnis lecture are appointed by Mr. Bamp- 
ton: the eight diicourfes before us are oa the following topics, 
Jefus Chrill the predicted Mefliah; the true Knowledge of God and 
Chri; the comparative excellency of Chriftian morality; pre- 
eminence of the Chriitian over the Mofaical law; time and place 
of birth, and the perfon of Chrift confidered; difhonouring Chrif 
is dithonouring God; the neceflity of iaward faith and outward 
confeflion ; the canfes of the ineflicacy of the word and faith. 

We think it unneceflary to ofier many obfervations on thefe dif 
courfes. Certainly they are far from being deftitute of good fenfe, 
Ingenuity, and learning ; but they are fo much directed to fome dif- 
pu:able points, that ic diminifhes the edification and pleafure they 
might otherwife afford. The Author prefents us with manv ufeful 
and pertinent reflections, to which all perfons may attend with ad- 
vantage ; but when he /aéours fo much to eftablith what is to be 
regarded as orthodox, it is not always fo fatisfactory. It is well 
known that intelligent, pious, and gcod men, who have firmly be- 

lieved 
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lieved the Chriftian revelation, have differed greatly from fome ex, 
plications or dogmas which this divine deems it necellary to fup. 
port. ‘Lhe quetlion, however, comes within a narrow compas ; 
being, not whether fome perions or churches receive and maintain 
them, but, whether the Scripture ceclares ai id teaches them ? | f je 
does wi ths ‘y are inadmiflible; 1f it dees, they mutt be rece ived 
while we allow the Scripture to be a divine revelation ;—or if, in 
this rele ic leaves the matter doubtful or uncertain, ard gives 
fome room for a difference in opinions, it may then become us n¢ 
to be dogmatical and pofitive, but to exercife char y and ca andour, 
while we atiend, with unwearied diligence, to thoie parts which 

are plain, obvious, and on all hands allowed to be of the utmott im. 

portance. 

Art. 42. The Royal Eeclefiafhical Gazetteer, or, Clergyman’s 
Pocket Kalendar, Conta:ning an Aiphabetical Lilt of all the 
Livingsin England, in the Gitt of the yrs the Prince of Wales, 
the Lord Hieh Chancellor of England, and the \ hancellor of the 
Duchy Court of Lancafter, in eaca seed feparate. With the 
particular Sum and certified Value, according to which, each 
Living ttands chargeable with, or is*difcharged from the Payment 
of Firft Fruits and Tenths, To which is added an Alphabetical 
Index tothe whole. By Tho. Bareman, A. M, Chaplain to the 
Duke of Gordon, Vicar of Whaplode, Liucolnfhire, &c. 12mo, 
32s. bound, Kobinion. 

"Lhe title page of this compilation is fufficiently explanatory of its 
wufe. Itis chiefly, if not altogether, extraéted trom Edton’s The- 
faurus Rerum Eccletiaiticarum: what that work is, it were needlefs 
to explain; it being, perhaps, almoft as well known by thofe who 
pape after preterment in the church (with reverence be it {poken), as 
the Bible. 

Art. 43. The Evangelical Bewever’s Confeffion of the San of Ged; 
or Chrifl acknow ledped in the O.dinauces of the Goipel, according 
to the true, fcriptural Intention, as held forth in ty Paitern given 
by himfelf, VIZ. Bapti!m, the Lord’s Supper, Laying On of B sek 
&c. &c, By John Johnfon, Author of the Riches ot Gofpel Grace 
opened, &c. &c. Svo. 18. Od. Law 1781 
The Author of this treatife feems to be a mixed charaéter of or- 

thodoxy and herefy, myilicif{m and goo d fenfe, enthuiiallic cant and 
raticna' fimplicity. In fome init ances he appears to be iuperior to the 
general prejudices of the people called Saints; in others, he defcends 
to a mode of {entiment and ex pre fion which ts only calculated to gra 
tify the tatle of the loweft of that low order. Indeed, the latter is 
much more abundant: and for one patlage which fhews the truly libe- 
yal mind, we meet with ten which are examples of the reverie. 

This Writer hath, among other fingularities, adopted the doétrine 
of the natural mortality of the foul. The contrary doétrine he brands 
with the »mputacion of vanity; and pives it a Pagan origin. * In the 
word of truth, fays he, there is not a fentence which naturally con- 
veys the leail idea of the foul of man being immortal by nature, yeta 
very Clear deciaratjon how he comes to 62 immortal... . The romat- 
tic Action of fouls being immorta', Makes man appear a mo mone 
‘cQue Creaiure, made up Of a mosial and immortal part, petween 
whieh 
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ahich no true cohefion could ever be, but a ftrange difunion in the 
fame being, from whence no conception of happinefs can be formed: 
and vet more abfurd in the refurrection, a compound of immortality 
of diferent natures, the body living by the uncreated immortality of 
Chrift through the power of his refurrection, and the foul living bya 
created immortality in its Own nature. I hele would be of iucha 
different production that they never could coincide, nor could the 
man ever be happy to eernity. This, it will be faid, is more than 
Mr, Johrion knows or 1s able to prove. He 1s indeed aware of an 
obicétion to his bypothefis; and endeavours to anfwer it in the beit 
manner he can. ‘It is true, fays he, that for a certain {pace the 
foul will be abfent from the body, but it is by the fame refurrection- 
power of Chrilt, who wes made a quickening /pirit; and it is ab{fo- 
lurely neceflary that the foul fhould not remain in a ftate of death, for- 
afmuch as we mutt all appear again. For the foul is the refidence of 
fin; and if it was to be diffulved, the fin would ceafe to be, and 
there could be no eternal judgment. Alfoin the fouls of the faints 
dwells eternal life; and if their fouls were to fubiide, that eternal life 
would depart.? Now this is very curious reafoning! and amounts to 
this conciufion;—that ‘* it is fo, dbecau/eit is fo ; for, if it were not fo, 
it would be o herwife!” O! rare log:cian!—Say, ye fons of fyllo- 
gifm, if ye ever chopped out a more demonitrative inference from your 
premifes ; or ever made major produce upon minor a more legitimate 


iffae! Beck. 


Art. 44. Ofavius: A Dialogue, by Marcus Minucius Felix. 
* 8vo, 2s. Gd, Edinbargh, Murray and Cochran; Cadell, Lon- 
don. } 

In this dialogue, which was written by an early profelyte to 
Chriftianity, who refided at Rome, and followed the profeffion of a 
lawyer, the principal fpeakers are Cacilius, a Heathen, and O@tavius, 
aChriftian. Crecthus, fometimes in the character of an Academic 
philofopher, and fometimes tn that of an Epicurean, declaims againft 
religion, and cenfures the doctrines ind practices of the Chriltians. 
Octavius, in reply, maintains the unity and providence of God, aud 
juifies the chritlian tenets, worfhip, and manners, Chriflianity 
has frequently, in modern times, met with more threwd Opponents 
than Cecilius, and had more able defenders than Ofavius. The 
work, however, merited tranilation; and this tafk is here faithfully 
and not inelepantly executed. ‘The Jranflator has added Notes, in 
which he has introduced feveral iiridtures upon Mr, Gibbon’s Hif- 


‘els 


Of the decline fall of he Homan Eupire, 





S E R M ON 5S. 
1, Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 


inthe Abbey-Church, Weftminiter, on Wednefday, January 39, 

1782: being the D Ly appoit ted to be obferved as the Day of the 

Martyrdom of King Charles]. By James Lord Bifhop of Lich- 

iy aac \oveniry. 40. IS, Robion. 

ene coctrine m Intained in this Sermon 1S, that € the fore foun- 
dation of civil liberty, as well as the due lirength of civil autho- 
NY, cam only be derivee from the calm influcace of religion :’ a 
topic 
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topic which has beea too often difcuffed to admit of novelty of ay. 

gument. The good fenfz, and ftrenyth of language, however, with 

which it is treated, and the fpirit of moderation which the writer dif. 
covers, entitle his difcourfe tothe re{pectful attention of the pub. 
lic. : 

Il, La Mort bienheurenfe des Fidles. Difcours fait a Joc. 
cafion de la Mort du Rev. Samuel Beuzeville. Par Jean Mooye, 
Miniftre ce lL eile Lokuu. i. e. The happy Death of the 
Faithful, Occationed by the Death of the Rev, Samuel Beuze. 
ville, Paflor of the French Church of St. John, Spitalfields, de. 
livered in that Church on the 13th of January 1782. By John 
Moore, a Minifler of the Church of kngland. 8vo. 1s. Ri- 
vington. 

A ferious and pathetic faneral oration, which appears to haye 

proceeded from the heart, and was well adapted to produce the im. 

preflions proper on the occa: fon, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


We acknowledge the receipt of a trimming letter from the Author 
of ** On the Longitude ; s” in which he * prefumes” our integrity, as 
well as the juitice due to both parties, will induce us to princit. But 
as he has not been particular enough.in it to convince us that we 
have not already done ftri€t juflice to each party, our integrity will 
not permit us to admit any thing more On the fubject, unlefs it comes 


regularly before us. 


Erratum in the Review for May laft; viz. P. 362, 1. 4. from the 
bottom, in the zd column, for o 61, read 0” 67. 





*.* The letter figned Madu/phus is inadmifible.—We have neither 
Jeifure nor inclination to engage in a literary war with another Re 
view, 





+4i+ The letter dated at Coventry, and figned T——r, relating 
to Crito, Author of the tract which is the fubjeét of Art. 47, in out 
laft Review, is too full of anecdote, on uncertain information, to be 
admitted in the Monthly Review. 





e> We are forry that an accident hath prevented us from giving, 
in this month’s Review, the Continuation of our Account of the Ge 
nuine Letters from an American Farmer *; but we hope to refume this 
agreeable and intereiling Ariicie in our next. 


* Written by a Mr. Hecior St. John; who was himfelf the ven 
rational farmer, fo well de{fcribed in his book. 
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